








Reaction from the Boston Convention 


After the minor discomfortures of spending 
a week in the torrid zone of Boston have been 
forgotten, the importance of the recent annual 
convention of the N. C. A. looms up. It was 
epochal in some respects. The progressive 
minority carried the floor and won the confi- 
dence and co-operation and support of the con- 
servative majority. Something more than the 
passing of resolutions was accomplished. There 


have reproduced two of these advertisements 
herewith (and on opposite page) because it may 
give more manufacturers a concrete idea of the 
kind of advertising copy which can be done 
profitably by the industry. With the exception 
of the last sentence, such a piece of copy could 
be signed by the National Confectioners’ Asso- 
ciation and be very effective in a campaign de- 
signed to sell the candy industry to the con- 


was tangible evidence 
that manufacturers with 
widely different sales 
problems and _ policies 
found a common ground 
on which to meet and 
pull together in con- 
structive co-operation. 
That common ground 
was found largely in the 
fact that our most for- 
midable competitors are 
other industries which 
are making an irresist- 
ible appeal for a larger 
share of the consumers’ 
dollar at the expense of 
that which logically 
should be spent for con- 
fectionery. The vision 
and viewpoint of in- 
creasing the market for 
eandy and thus auto- 
matically increasing the 
sales of each individual 
manufacturer seems to 
be more generally ac- 
cepted. The realization 
that the candy industry 
is very much misunder- 
stood by the consuming 
publie generally fur- 


nishes more ‘‘common ground.”’ 


Shortest Cut 


Experts on nutrition,entertainment 
and the social graces all agree on one 
topic: good candy is the shortest cut 
to many things. 

Whether eaten as a food, sent as an 


expression of sentiment, or offered as 
proof of hospitality, it hits the mark. 


By reason of itssugar content,candy 
is Nature’s shortest cut to stimula- 
tion through food. It is as much a 
part of the normal food-urge as hunger 
for bread or thirst for water. 


Campaigning soldiers, growing chil- 
dren, active people of all ages crave it 
because their system needs it. It affords 
almost instant relief for physical weari- 
ness. Ask anyone who was in the War. 

By virtue of its associations, candy 
is Civilization’s shortest cut to the 
affections. It carries any message you 
may have in your heart. 


Old people are grateful—it says you 


have not forgotten them. Young peo- 
ple are pleased—it shows you want to 
know them better. Very young people 
are delighted—it tells them that you 
were young once yourself. 


And because of its taste, candy is 
Society's shortest cut to a reputation 
for hospitality. 


No acceptable dinner menu omits 
the candy finale. No well-planned 
week-end neglects the well-filled box. 
No well-planned entertainment of any 
sort is complete without candy. 


Next time you feel especially tired, 
or bored, or sentimental, or hospitable, 
try the shortest cut—Candy. 


But be sure it is good candy; made 
of the finest and purest materials, 
under the most cleanly conditions, in 
the home-made way. Something, say, 
on the order of Schrafft’s Home-made 
Candies. 


“a SyCHRAFFT'S sin 


FRANK G. SHATTUCK COMPANY 


11 Summer Street 


16-24 West Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Reproduction of a Full Page Newspaper Advertisement Which 
Appeared in The Boston Transcript of June 2, 1925. 


The public 


has been both uninformed and misinformed re- 


garding the merits of candy. 


No individual 


sumers. 

The delegation from 
the Western Confee- 
tioners’ Association 
“ame to Boston primed 
for action on a co-opera- 
tive campaign. A rep- 
resentative delegation 
from Canada made their 
presence felt and gave 
the convention an inter- 
national atmosphere. 
The Canadian conven- 
tion, held last month in 
Toronto, favorably con- 
sidered the subjects of 
co-operative advertising 
and also establishment 
of standards qualifying 
the membership in their 
association. Mr. Pas- 
call’s message from the 
confectioners of Great 
Britain also struck the 
same chord when he 
said: ‘‘It seems an abso- 
lute offense that fac- 
tories so totally unfit 
and unsuited in every 
way should be allowed 
to produce candy.’’ All 
of which has a direct 


bearing on the problem of increasing the market 


—the ‘‘consumer acceptance’ 


The new officers of the N. C. 


’—of candy. 


A. are ‘‘ Action- 





manufacturer, as a rule, can or should afford to 
use his advertising space to carry the message 
of the candy industry to the public. This is why 
the advertising of the Schrafft stores, which ap- 
peared in the Boston newspapers during con- 
vention week created such special interest, We 


ists’’ not merely optimists. They have been as- 
signed a big job of designing the machinery of 
a co-operative campaign and generating the 
power to move it. Let’s give them our hearty 
co-operation. 








Big Work Outlined for New Officers 
of N. C. A. 


The Following Officers and Executive Committee Were Elected 
Unanimously and Given a Rising, Prolonged Applause by 
Way of a Vote of Confidence and Well Wishes 
for the Success of the New Administration. 


V.1 


H. 


Geo. 


Walter 


A. R. 
Frank J. I 


W. J. 





Price, 


C. Hughes, 


Scheble, Richards Scheble 
inson, 
santa, F. J. 
Olin Davis, King 
Bacon, 
Tenn. 


A. M. Kelly, 


President 


National Candy Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Vice Presidents 


Williamson, Williamson Candy 


Chicago. 
Horace S. 
Boston. 


Ridley, New England Confec 


Secretary and Treasurer 
Chicago, II. 

Executive Committee 
Candy Co., Hutch- 
Kan. 

santa & Son Co., Lima, Ohio. 
Candy Co., Fort Worth, Texas. 
Littlefield & Steer Co., Knoxville, 


Wallace & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


H. C. Paris, The Paris Factory, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Wilfred I. Booth, Elmira, N. Y. 
George H. Bunton, Geo.,Close Co., Cambridge. 
W. C. Dickmeyer, Heit Miller Lau Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 
George T. Peckham, A. J. Walter Factory, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
' Se Frank Putt, Brandle & Smith Co., Philadelphia. 
peciiet Seunan Geidineend A. J. Bale, Pacific Coast Biscu:t Co., Portland, Ore. 
Association 
HE first two resolutions, published op- bringing these matters to a head. 
posite, represent the disposition of two The New York association has stuck like a 


very important matters which the whole 
confectionery industry has been wrestling with 
for some time—arbitration and co- operative ad- 
vertising. The action of the convention in ap- 
proving the idea and ideals of these movements 
and instructing the executive committee to work 
out the details and present a definite plan of 
action is a very forward step for the industry. 
The faithful few with vision and unselfish de- 
votion and determination have kindled the fires 
and kept them burning. Their efforts and en- 
thusiasm have been largely responsible for 


puppy to a root to the objective of an arbitra- 
tion system for our industry. On the matter of 
co-operative advertising the Western Confec- 
tioners’ Association has come to the fore with 
a substantial inspiring enthusiasm and without 
doubt deserve credit for giving the final push 
which put it over at the Boston convention. 

It is a happy disposition of these matters to 
saddle them onto the Executive Committee of 
the N. C. A.; however, we realize the big work 
of drafting a workable plan and putting the 
plan to work is yet to be done. 








What Was Accomplished at Boston 





Convention 


The Following Resolutions Represent the Summary of the Impor- 
tant Discussions and the Action Taken by the N. C. A. This 
Year Marks Some Real Progress. The Association 
Has Delegated Two Big Jobs to the Executive 
Committee and Has Elected Big Calibre 
Men to Carry Out this Work. 


Resolution on Co-operative Advertising 


BE IT RESOLVED; That in accordance with Article 10, Section 1 of the By- 





Laws, the Executive Committee of this Association be instructed to 
cause a plan, for Co-operative Advertising by the industry, to be formu- 
lated and after having the approval of the Executive Committee, that 
same be submitted to the members of this Association and that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee be and hereby is authorized to incur the expense neces- 
sary to such action providing such expense is reasonable. And further 
that said plan shall include the method of advertising to be done, the total 
sum necessary to put it into effect and the length of time the advertising 
will be in effect, and that pledges of individuals toward financing the plan 
shall not be binding upon them until the total sum necessary to finance 
the plan shall have been raised. 


Resolution on Arbitration System 


RESOLVED; That the Secretary of this Association, under direction of the Ex- 


ecutive Committee, be instructed to put into full force and effect such 
rules regarding Arbitration and Business Relationships as may be pro- 
mulgated by the Executive Committee. 


Resolution re Unlawful and Unfair Trade Practices 


RESOLVED; That it shall be the duty of members of this Association to report 


to the Secretary any gambling devices or methods in use by members of 
the Association or others, in connection with the sale of candy and that 
the Secretary shall investigate said reports and gather all facts and evi- 
dence pertaining thereto and where necessary shall consult competent 
counsel as to the legality of said devices or methods, and if it is found 
that same are contrary to law, that the Secretary, with the approval of 
the President, shall notify the party using said devices or methods, as to 
the findings and legal status in respect to same, and shall request the said 
party to discontinue their use, and if said party desires it may submit the 
question at issue to arbitrators appointed under the arbitration plan of the 
Association, and if said arbitrators shall decide against said party after 
receipt of said decision shall continue the use and sale of the devices and 
methods in question, the Secretary shall enter complaint with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission against said party and shall submit to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission all findings and evidence in his possession. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED; That it shall be the duty of members to in like 





manner report to the Secretary any other acts of members or others in 
the industry which may be considered contrary to law or unfair compe- 
tition and that like procedure shall be taken in respect to all said reports. 


15 
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Resolution re Tariff on Chocolate Candy 


WHEREAS, There has existed for a number of years and there now exists in 
the Customs Laws of the United States a distinction between sugar candy 


and chocolate candy; and 


WHEREAS, The Tariff Act now in force places a duty of 40% ad valorem on 
sugar candy and a duty of 174%4% ad valorem upon chocolate candy, due to 
its being classified as “Chocolate or Cocoa, Sweetened or Unsweetened, or 


otherwise prepared”; and, 


WHEREAS, Sugar Candy and Chocolate Candy are competitive products, and 
the importations of chocolate candy are steadily increasing and the pres- 
ent low rates of duty upon it are such as to permit the sale of imported 
chocolate candy at prices which are destructive to the manufacture of 
similar chocolate candies in the United States; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED; That this Association take such measures as may be effective in 
securing an amendment of the existing tariff law so that the same rates 
of duty, namely 40% ad valorem, may be imposed upon chocolate candy 
as is now imposed upon sugar candy by Paragraph 505 of the Tariff Law. 
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The President's Address 


by Walter H. Belcher 


President, National Confectioners Association, 1923-24, 1924-25 


Exposition 


OR the second time our association 
| is conducting a trade exposition in 
connection with the convention. 

| =| Financially it is a suecess. It re- 
mains to be seen what the results are 
from the standpoint of the exhibitor, but there 
is every reason to believe that our associate 
members and business friends will be well sat- 
isfied in the spending of their time and effort. 
I think there is some question as to the advis- 
ability of holding an exposition each year. Per- 
haps the associate members are in better posi- 
tion to pass an opinion. The effort which the 
association itself makes and the time which it 
puts into the exposition is small compared to 
the combined efforts of the exhibitors, and if 
they believe that an annual exposition is the 
thing—well and good. It has seemed to me, 
however, that the annual show might well in 
some years be omitted, and I think the point 
of view should be accepted that the annual ex- 








position is not at all an absolute necessity and 
that there should be no hesitation on the part 
of the executive committee in conducting the 
convention at some point which is not favorably 
situated for an exposition. I do think, however, 
that any exposition effort whether it be large 
or small, even though it be on a very small scale 
in hotel rooms, should be under the auspices of 
and conducted by the association. 

It is almost impossible for those in attend- 
ance at this convention to miss our exposition, 
and so I am sure that the results both to active 
and associate members will be quite satisfac- 
tory. 

Trade Matters 

In going over trade matters for the year it 
is impossible to touch upon everything of in- 
terest, although there are a few outstanding 
subjects of major importance. The convention 
program bears heavily on the two subjects of 
‘* Arbitration’’ and ‘‘Merchandising’’ and this 
this latter in connection with ‘‘Cooperative or 
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Association Advertising,’’ and so these subjects 
will receive rather more emphasis than various 
others which might be mentioned. 


Co-operative or Association Advertising 


Cooperative or association advertising is not 
a new idea. It is being successfully done by 
many national and local bodies. Some have 
failed in their plans and aims and have discon- 
tinued the effort. 

Opinions vary as to the wisdom of such as- 
sociation advertising by this industry and as 
to the benefit to be obtained in proportion to 
the expense. The subject is not new even with 
us and a committee to study the subject has 
reported at a previous convention. Now, how- 
ever, the urge of selling more candy so that 
plants may be run at reasonable capacity and 
the necessity for increasing the consumption of 
our product brings the subject forward with 
renewed emphasis. Individual manufacturers 
have advertised to increase consumption of 
their products, local associations have broad- 
ened the scope of this advertising a little, but 
no consistent advertising in a large way has 
been attempted. 

Candy lends itself easily to advertising. You 
will hear more about this side of the case on 
Thursday. Perhaps as an association we have 
been asleep while the candy dollar is besieged 
for attention by radio, automobile, ice cream, 
flowers, fruit, olives and paint. True it is that 
it is high time for us to move if we intend to 
and so the question of association advertising 
is coming to us tomorrow through resolutions 
for definite decision as to the plan itself and 
the ways and means of accomplishment, the 
consideration of which should bring out one 
of the most interesting discussions ever held 
at a convention of this association. 


Statistics 


The association has done very little this year 
in the way of attempting to gather trade statis- 
tics. The latest government census figures, 
showing for the first time candy as separate 
from ice cream, are not entirely completed so 
as to give a real survey of the industry. Local 
associations are continually increasing the 
scope of their statistical information and this 
is extremely helpful to those members who have 
local affairs in common. Our mid-western and 
far-western friends have taken the lead in this 
and their comparative information is of such 
scope that the figures really mean something. 
Too much stress cannot be put on the value of 
such statistics and I believe that a proper co- 
ordination among associations with such data 
will certainly add to the sum total of trade 
information and help to solve the perplexing 
problems of the day. 


General Items 

Other items of general trade interest that 
should be specifically mentioned are the Freight 
Rate Situation, Candy Gambling, the very ef- 
fective work done by Mr. Price as Director of 
Publicity, the excellent results that have been 
obtained by many who have used the material 
offered by the association, the possibility of 
more focusing on holiday and week-end busi- 
ness, the contact with the United States Bureau 
of Chemistry, the recent change in the Food 
Law of Minnesota and the previous change in 
the Food Law of North Dakota with rulings as 
to color now in harmony with Minnesota and 
all other states, and the tariff on candy—many 
of these subjects will be matters of separate 
discussion during the week. 

Freight 

The general subjects of freight and tariff 
have been recently discussed by your executive 
committee. Our association now offers no 
traffic service. We should be lined up so that 
such a service is available and we also should 
be lined up in a traffic way so that the associa- 
tion may make the right sort of a united pres- 
entation of its case when need arises—and it 
looks as though it would arise. We are not 
financially in a position to employ a traffie ex- 
pert and I think the matter can be handled with- 
out the necessity of that expense. 

Tariff 

It is extremely likely that our association will 
be interested in the tariff question when that 
subject comes up before Congress, and the 
stronger and more unified the position the as- 
sociation finds itself in, the better presentation 
it can make of its case. 

General Conditions 


Of general business conditions I shall not say 
much. Conditions vary from one section of the 
country to another. Each one knows what his 
own situation is and what his local conditions 
are. We all read the papers, banking reports 
or publications of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, Federal Reserve Banks, or other 
authorities. General business seems to be a 
little better than last year. Conditions seem to 
be right for a steady but not spectacular busi- 
ness with satisfactory returns coming to those 
firms who can do business at low cost of manu- 
facturing and selling. 

Merchandising 

Some time ago sales and merchandising ef- 
forts—and the two are not exactly synonymous 
—displaced manufacturing effort as the pri- 
mary consideration in our business. Now ef- 
forts to obtain business are sometimes almost 
appalling. High pressure selling must in many 
cases be unprofitable and so a national and in- 
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dustrial waste. This present day high pressure 
marketing of items when this week’s ‘‘drive’’ 
supplants last week’s ‘‘urge,’’ and next week’s 
‘*spasm’’ upsets this week’s ‘‘drive,’? may make 
business for the jobber and the retailer but it is 
tremendously costly to the manufacturer. The 
unfortunate part is not on account of the 
strength of the effort but because the results 
lack permanency, and so are disastrous when 
repeated without cessation. Is the answer the 
survival of the fittest or some combining for 
lesser cost of overhead and for the benefit of 
saner conditions and so of profit? 

I said a year ago that specializing was becom- 
ing more and more a factor in the industry, and 
a year’s time has added to the number of those 
who are focusing on a narrow line or a single 
item. Again I submit that most of us are mak- 
ing too many items, which splits not only our 
manufacturing but particularly our selling ef- 
fort. I expect that many angles of this subject 
will be brought out in our Thursday afternoon 
discussion. 

The year has been marked among other things 
by a certain competition in initiative on the part 
of local associations and trade papers and by 
the broadcasting of plans and ideas. There is 
noticeable too, some overlapping of claims and 
platforms, as for instance, on association ad- 
vertising. The more active of the local manu- 
facturing associations seems to me to have been 
Cincinnati and New York and the middle west 
and western, and in the jobbing field the south- 
ern association. Practically all of the trade 
papers at some time during the year in order 
to compel attention fostered or ‘‘adopted’’ 
some particular plan or idea of merchandising, 
advertising, arbitration or other activity of spe- 
cial interest. 

This comment is being made not at all in the 
way of criticism but rather to get before us the 
fact that some local associations are wide awake, 
pushing and claiming everything in sight, while 
others are either too modest to make claims or 
too conservative to take the initiative and 
shout about their accomplishments. 

Trade Secretaries 

Personally I had hoped that more might be 
accomplished through the Association of Trade 
Secretaries which was established at our con- 
vention a year ago. I don’t want to be unfair, 
but aside from adopting by-laws and paying 
$25.00 dues, I can’t see that anything worth 
while has been done in a large way to bring 
about a closer contact between local associa- 
tions. These trade association secretaries are 
the fellows who are on the job all the time and 
are supposed to do a lot of thinking about candy 
affairs at a time when association officers and 
members have to do some little thinking about 
their own business, and so a good deal is ex- 
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pected of these trade secretaries and a tremen- 
dous lot can be accomplished if a real consistent 
effort is started and followed. I think probably 
that is the key to the whole proposition—a 
sensible effort, well considered and diligently 
followed up. 

Our Own Association 


All of which gets around to comment regard- 
ing the work of our own national association 
during the past year. ‘We have done the usual 
routine jobs, taken care of trade marks, corre- 
spondence, proposed state laws, and all the sort 
of thing that an association is expected to do 
in its regular course of business. Frankly, I 
can’t see that we have very much to our credit 
in the way of real initiative that upbuilds the 
industry. We have kept in touch with local 
happenings and have endeavored to bring to- 
gether some of these ‘‘disassociated associa- 
tion efforts,’’ and it is to the credit of the local 
associations, and perhaps to our own, that some 
of these ideas which were initiated by local as- 
sociations are before us this week for our con- 
sideration as a national association. 

Some pioneering has been done by the local 
people and subjects have been talked to the ex- 
tent of getting a general point of view which 
can serve as a basis for action here. In that re- 
spect and by endeavoring to handle this fairly 
with our local friends, perhaps we have con- 
tributed toward the general progress of the 
year. 

I do think, however, that our association is 
by way of getting into a rut, which happens 
periodically to all clubs and organizations of 
every sort. Sometimes it takes a violent wrench 
to get out of the rut. It is my impression that 
a determined effort should be made the coming 
vear to ‘‘sell’’ the national association more 
strongly to local groups, to ‘‘earry’’ the na- 
tional association to them and to link up the 
locals more intimately with our national. By 
this I mean that our friend Hughes should be 
provided with a traveling bag and a round-trip 
ticket and that he should spend a lot of time 
getting a closer contact with local associations, 
not at all on the basis of a social call and a 
pleasant luncheon or dinner but on the basis 
of putting into effect a plan of trade coopera- 
tion and association unity. 

Arbitration 

The general workout of arbitration if favor- 
ably looked upon by this convention later in 
the week when it will be thoroughly discussed, 
will afford an opportunity for constructive 
work, and in connection with the specific idez 
of arbitration certain trade contacts can be es- 
tablished which are necessary and will be bene- 
ficial. A half-hearted, disjointed effort will 
amount to nothing and will be time and money 
thrown away. A real sincere effort can accom- 
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plish wonders and such an effort will have to 
embrace the interests of members of local asso- 
ciations, the bringing together of such associa- 
tions by zones and in inter-zone discussion. 

The cooperation of trade association secre- 
taries is vital. No such effort is even suggested 
as will take away the strength or independence 
of any local, but locals functioning independ- 
ently are not much different from individuals 
functioning independently, and if there is gain 
by local community of interest so there must 
be gain by inter-association contact. 

A real supervision of this effort should be 
made by the incoming president and executive 
committee. Most of such work can for a time 
be put in the eastern half of the country, and 
the amount that can be done is limited only by 
the willingness of people to work in harmony 
with each other. 

Perhaps the first need is to show the benefits 
of such interchange of ideas and opinions but 
when a person or an association realizes that 
results may mean dollars and cents to those act- 
ing together, the difficulty is overcome. We all 
know how many and varied are the troubles of 
the industry, and these troubles are constantly 
being aired to those who are only too familiar 
with them. We talk a good deal and do very 
little. Any plan of general ‘scope that may be 
presented to us as a remedy or a workout to- 
ward a remedy will be open to criticism and 
may be shot full of holes, but again the doing 
of this does not help the situation, and as one 
of my interesting correspondents said recently, 
‘‘we need enthusiasm aroused and not conten- 
tious differences of opinion, which after they 
are aired lead to no positive action.”’ 

The real test of a plan is ‘‘ Will it work?’’ 
No plan can work by itself. It needs sym- 
pathetic support and backing. 

A plan which has been presented to the out- 
going committee for its survey and which will 
go to the in-coming executive committee for its 
real consideration, seeks to help our present 
trade situation and if it is as put into effect in 
whole or part by the in-coming officers, I be- 
speak for it all the interest and enthusiasm that 
‘an be shown by those who are looking for light. 


Conclusion 


Now, everybody knows that the industry is in 
Everybody knows 


a sort of transition stage. 
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that the whole scheme of candy selling has been 
largely overturned in the last five years. Every- 
body knows of the effect upon the large manu- 
facturers represented here by the activities of 
the retail manufacturer, the chain candy store 
and the home-made kitchen or studio. Every- 
body in the trade knows of the change in mer- 
chandising methods—of direct selling—of mail 
order selling—of cash and carry—of specializ- 
ing with intensive advertising—of the effect on 
prices of up-to-date plants and methods. A\l- 
most everybody has a surplus plant capacity 
for a considerable portion of the year and al- 
most everybody is se ratching his head to know 
what in the dickens is going to happen next and 
what the trend of business is during the next 
five years. Everybody will work out the sal- 
ration of his own business according to his best 
judgment and will focus his selling effort ac- 
cording as he thinks he can get the most satis- 
factory returns. Opinions will vary as to the 
best methods. There will be much experiment- 
ing and some sensible solution will be arrived 
at by many according to their line of manufac- 
ture and merchandising and according to their 
ability to size up conditions and to forecast ten- 
dencies. 

But—it is a fact that in spite of all the indi- 
vidual effort manufacturers will make to look 
after their own business, to protect their own 
investments and trade marks and keep their 
own ship afloat, there is a necessity for each 
one, of a common meeting ground in a national 
association properly tied up through the various 
local trade channels so that such an association 
may speak for them at a time of stress and at 
a time when some factor must be recognized as 
capable of speaking with authority for the in- 
dustry as a whole. 

And so I claim that this proposition of arbi- 
tration, to which may be attached, if you please, 
a certain amount of suggestive regulation, 
worked out on the basis of a systematic plan 
properly supervised by the officers of the asso- 
— ‘an fill a definite need in the industry, 

van be the means of unifying various sections, 

‘an be the means of bringing on a common 
gr ound concerns whose individual manufactur- 
ing and sales points of view are different, and 
so can to a large extent revitalize this national 
association and so be a permanent benefit to our 
whole industry. 
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Merchandising a Specialty 


by George H. Williamson 
President, Williamson Candy Co., Chicago 


ALKING for ten or fifteen minutes on 
a subject as broad as merchandising 
a specialty, is like seeing Europe on a 
Saturday afternoon—it can’t be done 
properly, so I will give you only a 

rapid summary of the important points. 

Never try to merchandise a specialty—unless 
you are willing to give up everything else—or 
have nothing else to give up. Constant atten- 
tion—concentration—is the price you must pay 
for a successful specialty. 

This is a man’s size job in itself and it car- 
ries a man’s size pay if you succeed, so be con- 
tent if vou can do one thing well. 

Distribution is the health barometer of a spe- 
cialty. Complete distribution in the outlets in 
which it can be sold indicates healthy merchan- 
dising, and falling distribution indicates weak- 
ness with sickness and trouble impending. 

Consumer acceptance of, or a mild demand 
for, your article is the nourishing lifeblood 
which keeps up your distribution. Every retail 
outlet must have a sufficient numper of inter- 
ested purchasers of your product to keep the 
stock moving fast enough to justify the space it 
takes up. Outstanding value, quality or quan- 
titv, or both; advertising; and the ease with 
which your product is distinguished and remem- 
bered, are the foods that build consumer accept- 
ance or demand. 

Merchandising in its broadest sense is sell- 
ing, carried to its ultimate conclusion, the satis- 
fied consumer. Your job then in merchandising 
a special is to sell it; sell it to your factory 
workers, so they will be proud to make it; sell 
it to your office employes, so they will be jeal- 
ous for its reputation and guard against errors; 
sell it to your salesmen until they are so en- 
thusiastie they feel they are helping your cus- 
tomers when they take orders; sell it to your 
jobbers until they know they’!l make money on 
it, and have confidence in it; sell it to the job- 
bers’ salesmen so they feel it is a constant 
standby and safe to place in any good retailer’s 
hands; sell it to the retailer so he will consider 
it an old reliable friend and steady revenue pro- 
ducer; sell it to the consumer as a product 
worthy of his purchase as to wholesomeness and 
purity, uniform quality and utmost value. Sell 
till the cows come home—that’s all you have to 
do—but there are a million ways ot doing it— 
some right and some wrong. 

The word ‘‘analyze’’ should be your motto— 














your creed. Constantly seek and search for 
exact information, then analyze it for a correct 
conclusion as it relates to your business. Why 
jump at conclusions or imitate blindly? No two 
specialties are alike any more than two persons 
are alike. If you don’t understand fully why 
some certain method is used, don’t attempt to 
duplicate it for you will fail without the vital 
spark of understanding. 

Think things out for yourself, from your own 
analysis and information. There is no corner 
on thinking and reasoning. 

Test new methods in a small way before you 
apply them generally. One town is much like 
many other towns of the same size. If your 
idea is practical in one or two cities or villages, 
the chances are that it will work in all similar 
cities and villages, from Maine to California. 
It is safe and cheap to follow this rule. 

Don’t select a city the size of Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia or Chicago to try your ex- 
periments, either—it costs too much and there 
are not enough cities of that size on which to 
build your business. 

Many a good plan has been abandoned be- 
‘ause when it was first tried it was not complete 
and well worked out, on account of either too 
much haste, carelessness, or a timid fear which 
prevented spending enough money to put it 
over. “4 

Don’t expect the jobber to get distribution for 
you; that’s your job. Advertising won’t get it 
for you either. If advertising gets you recog- 
nition of vour article by the consumer, and ac- 
ceptance of it is offered to him, that’s all you 
‘an expect of it. So don’t advertise until you 
have distribution. 

Don’t advertise at all until you know how, 
where, when and why, for advertising is finan- 
cial dynamite. It can blow up a stump, break 
an immense ice jam or help you dig a foundation 
for your building in solid rock. It may also 
blow off your fingers and render you absolutely 
incapable of counting profits, with that hand 
at least. Buy advertising but don-t let anyone 
sell it to you. The fact that Campbell’s soup 
or Camel cigarettes use some form or medium 
of advertising is no reason you should. Con- 
vince yourself, don’t be sold. 

Finding your market is a fundamental neces- 
sity. Consumer interest is the market. What 
part of it ean you attract? In a broad way, con- 
sumer interest can be divided into three classes ; 
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that of children up to 16 or 17, adults who buy 
carelessly, and occasionally, without a great 
deal of discrimination, and adults who are gen- 
uinely fond of candy and are particular in their 
selection. 

Study the appeal of your product and de- 
termine which division of the market it natur- 
ally attracts and thereafter consider every act 
and plan, as to how it will affect your market 
only. Select your policies, chart your course to 
appeal to your natural customers, and stick to 
it. 

Keep your attention on your own business. 
Watch your competitor to learn from him but 
don’t let him draw you into a profitless fight 
for business. Competition is helpful so don’t 
hate your competitor. He may be the means of 
keeping you alive and aggressive long after you 
would have been dead and out of business other- 
wise. The answer to competition lies in better 
selling—not in giving away your profits. Stand 
firm for a fair profit—a profit that will enable 
vou to merchandise your article properly and 
thus stabilize it. Giving the biggest piece 
seldom leads to paying the biggest dividends. 
There is no magic in volume without a margin, 
and profitless volume is a greased skid whie h 
ends outside a door with a sheriff’s sign on it. 

You can buy soap for ten cents a bar and yet 
25-cent soap has a good sale. You can get two 
cigars for fifteen cents but 15-cent cigars still 


sell. The same is true of candy. Don’t be 
afraid of a 10-cent candy specialty if you have 
one worth ten cents. If a person will pay ten 
cents for Oh Henry, he will pay ten cents for 
some other good bar when he wants a change of 
‘andy diet. Consumers don’t want the same 
thing continually, no matter how much they like 
it, any more than you want a juicy steak seven 
times a week. There is room for more high 
quality ten-cent bars. Milky Way, Chicken 
Dinner, Baffle Bar, and Denver Sandwich and 
several others have demonstrated this to be a 
fact. 

Lead—don’t follow. It is suicide to imitate a 
bar that is strongly entrenched in the public’s 
mind, well distributed and well advertised, un- 
less you can beat the manufacturer of that bar 
at his own game with a better product and bet- 
ter merchandising. Even then, you are likely 
to be out of breath when you catch up to him. 

Summing up, I believe the cardinal principles 
of merchandising a candy specialty are these: 

Know your product. 

Know your market. 

Specialize. 

Get complete distribution—by your own ef- 
forts. 

Sell to every link in your chain from candy 
maker to consumer. 

Stand for a fair profit. 

Honor and respect your competitor. 


J. N. Collins on the Same Subject 
“Merchandising a Specialty” 


Mr. Collins’ Address Followed that of Mr. Williamsons at the Boston Convention of the N.C. A. 





Y friend, George Williamson, has said 
some very good things. All that he 
said was true about goodmerchandis- 
ing. But I don’t know just exactly 
where to begin on my short talk on 

the same subject. He has said a lot that ean be 

applied to our whole business, and perhaps in 
order for me to say anything I will have to per- 
sonalize more than he did in his discourse. 

I have never been able to define a candy spe- 
cialty. To my way of thinking it is merely a 
dressed up special, a dressed up staple that is 
merchandised along ‘intensive lines with the 
end in view of making it a permanent seller 
on the market. 

Of course many men starting in business all 
start from a different scratch. With me, when 
I went into the candy manufacturing business 
I never had been inside of a candy factory until 
I took over the small shack out in Minneapolis 
and began to make candy. I hired the best 











candy maker I could get hold of, who followed 
out my particular ideas in regards to packing 
the candy he made. In the morning I started 
out with six different bars of candy and a brand 
of kisses. In order to put the idea of my par- 
ticular product over which I had in mind to 
make a permanent seller, the capital I had at 
the time I started would not allow me to sell 
only the one item. Therefore I had to gather 
two other pieces and sell them in order to give 
me the volume of business so that I could pay 
my bills and do my traveling. 

Sitting here, listening to George talk, I have 
been trying to think of an outstanding specialty 
in the candy business that did not start from 
‘*seraps.’’ In other words, it started very, very 
slow, gradually taking in more territory, and 
[I think on the market now, I don’t know one 
of them that started in a big organization. If 
a specialty is to start in a big organization, 
with good-will and with distribution, it must 
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necessarily have a tremendous amount of cap- 
ital behind it in order to put it over. Therefore 
the only sure way for one man to start and put 
over a specialty is to have other items to sell, 
with the idea in mind of making some one or two 
bars in his line a permanent seller and leader. I 
think I am safe in saying that among manufac- 
turers there are one or two bars that are out- 
standing in every individual line. Therefore if I 
were going into the candy business and start 
again under the different conditions of today 
and if I were already in the candy business with 
a big organization behind me and wanted to sell 
a ‘‘dressed up staple’’ I would pick from the 
whole line the bars or other items which had 
the greatest potential consumer acceptance. | 
would try them out very slowly at first, make 
up my mind that they already have consumer 
acceptance, and then I would start and concen- 
trate in certain territories and make that item 
the leader on the market. 

To show you what I mean, I happened to 
overhear a certain manufacturer approach 
George ‘Williamson this week with a problem. 
He said: ‘‘George, I am up against it. I have 
an item in my line that is going very big. It 
is taking fine, but it is not going fast enough. 
We are not covering the territory fast enough.’’ 

George said to him, ‘‘How are you working. 
What are you doing?”’ 


The manufacturer said that he had three spe- 


cialty men working the retail trade. George 
asked him where the three men were working. 
‘*Well,’? was his answer, ‘‘one in , one 
in ———, and the other in — (three cities 
widely separated). Immediately I saw the point 
and so did Williamson. The latter said: ‘‘My 
friend, it seems to me that you are wasting a 
good deal of money and effort. Why don’t you 
put those three men in the one territory instead 
of three different territories; put your deal over 
so you will have the proper distribution to the 
dealers in one territory and then work out to 
another territory?’’ I think that was very 
sound advice. If he takes his three men and 
makes a crew of them, he will close all the gaps 
in distribution and have the consumer and job- 
ber acceptance on his item. 

In working out my problem as it applies to 
my items, as I say I started very, very slow— 
first started to work my trade personally. The 
first two years I worked Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota. I did the work myself for the 
first two years, was my own salesman and ship- 
ping clerk. For the first five years I was my 
own salesman, the only salesman on the road 
at that time, and I have opened up every ter- 
ritory in which Honey Scotch is sold at the 
present time. Then I finally widened that 
circle. Those of you who think I am a demon 
for territorial limits, listen to a plan which I 





adopted in making my item a national seller 
with big distribution. 

| went to Illinois and worked that state. 
When I thought we had a fair distribution in 
that state, the natural thing would have been 
to go on to Indiana or Ohio. I planned a little 
different from that. I jumped from Illinois to 
New York and Pennsylvania. We worked that 
territory until we thought we had a fair dis- 
tribution and then we stepped back and went 
into Ohio and Indiana. And when we went to 
Indiana we found the goods had filtered through 
from the jobbers in Pennsylvania and Ohio, and 
likewise from the jobbers in Lllinois into In- 
diana. ‘We were then ready to close out our 
distribution in Indiana and Ohio with compara- 
tive ease. We found it a very receptive market. 
We have followed out that plan in getting our 
national distribution. 

Of course it is needless for me to say that I 
am grateful for the suecess I have had, which 
I know is not much. I cannot take all of that 
credit myself, because in building up this or- 
ganization from a small organization I was 
very, very careful to select what in my mind 
were the proper executives. 

I might add one other thing too that per- 
haps may sound a little bit out of line in its re- 
lation to merchandising at any time. I have 
attended these conventions of the N. C. A. ever 
since I went into the candy business. I have 
vet to hear a diseourse on religion as it applies 
to business today. I know that religion is ap- 
plied by Golden Rule down in Ohio, and in the 
soap business in the South, in the foundry busi- 
ness, and I am frank to say that until I got the 
proper perspective of what I owed to my fel- 
lowmen, to my ‘employes, | never made much 
headway. I knew there was something wrong, 
but could not put my hand on it. When I be- 
gan to study in a small way the passages of 
the Bible I said that the Golden Rule could be 
applied to my business the same as to any other 
business. I am not an orator, and I wish | 
was capable of expressing to you men here how 
much my religion has been to me and in the 
growth of my business. It is harmonious in 
every respect, going along rightly as it should 
be. There is no rush, no fast decisions, because 
the people that have associated themselves with 
me have in a way reflected or taken on my at- 
titude towards life and therefore they do not 
make any quick decisions. Neither do I. There- 
fore I am frank to state that my success, a 
great deal of it, is credited to my particular 
view and the creed I follow. I won’t say what 
it is because that would be proselyting. But I 
‘an say when you men have difficulties in busi- 
ness if you will listen to the Master your prob- 
lems will be solved much easier than if you try 
to do it in a material way. 











Research Work by Bureau of Chemistry on 


Fermentation and Bursting of Cream Work 


A Report Presented Before the. National Confectioners Association 


by Herman L. Heide 
Vice President, Henry Heide, Inc., New York 





URING the latter part of 1923, your 
president, Mr. Walter Belcher, ap- 
pointed a committee of three com- 
posed of Mr. A. B. Sanderson, Mr. 
J, A. Cox and myself, the purpose 
of this committee being to establish a point of 
contact between the confectionery manufactur- 
ers of the United States and the Bureau of 
Carbohydrate Laboratories in Washington, 
D. C. 

This committee finally decided to submit the 
following problems, and for your present in- 
formation it may be well to enumerate the prob- 
lems without explanation, leaving such explana- 
tion to the report itself which is attached here- 
to and becomes a part of this general commit- 
tee report. The problems submitted to the 
Bureau of Chemistry are as follows: 











1. Packing and the proper package. 
2. Storage. 
. Stand up of storage goods. 
. Shelf life of goods. 
Change in composition with age. 
Colors and their proper use. 
Flavors and their proper use. 
Bacteria and enzyme action. 
Sweating of goods. 


After several conferences with Dr. H. 8S. 
Paine, chemist in charge of the Carbohydrate 
Laboratory of the Bureau, it was finally de- 
cided to first investigate the problem of bac- 
teria and enzyme action or, in other words, 
‘*EXxplosive’’ or bursting fermentation of choc- 
olate covered cream goods. 

Dr. Paine’s investigation on this subject is 
now completed, and while I would like to read 
to you his report in full, I will, due to the same 
being rather lengthy and highly technical, give 
you only a brief resume. The full report, how- 
ever, will appear in the minutes of the conven- 
tion and also in the confectionery trade papers 
throughout the United States; in fact, the com- 
pletion of all further investigations will be pub- 
lished in some such manner in order that the 
information may be of benefit to our industry 
at large. 

As an abstract of Dr. Paine’s report, it may 
be said that fermentating cream, cream centers, 
and the bursting of chocolate coatings has been 
traced to certain yeasts, which, unlike the com- 


mon varieties, live in strong sugar syrups. Ex- 
periments have been made and are reported on 
several mixtures of sugar, invert sugar and 
corn syrup, to determine the effect of the yeast 
on such mixtures. 

It has been determined that fondant may be 
sterilized by remelting at 160 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Such a temperature will not sterilize 
fondant in which fruits are used, and this work 
will be reported at a future time. 

It has been further determined that the use 
of invertase will act on a cream center, after 
coating, and cause more syrup to be formed in 
the center with a higher percentage of dissolved 
sugar. Such a center will not ferment as read- 
ily as the ordinary cream center, due to the 
fact that sugar forms a saturated solution at 
the ordinary temperature which rarely exceeds 
66 per cent, while invert sugar forms solutions 
with a much higher sugar content. In fact, 83 
per cent sugars may be found in the syrup por- 
tion from cream centers made from proportions 
of corn syrup, invert sugar and sugar. 

In submitting this report from Dr. Paine, 
we feel sure that the data included in the report 
will be of great value to all interested in the 
production of cream goods of any kind, and 
strongly advise a careful study of the results 
reported. 

The next problem to be investigated will be 
the effect of cold storage on chocolate goods, as 
to graying, standing up and general carrying 
qualities after removal from storage. Further, 
it will be attempted to determine the proper 
temperature for cold storage and the subse- 
quent method of handling cold storage goods 
when they are to be removed to stock. Your 
committee has suggested to the Carbohydrate 
Laboratories that they obtain samples of repre- 
sentative coatings from the larger chocolate 
coating houses in the United States and make 
experiments with each variety. It would be 
unfair to study any coating alone and make 
a report which would be of universal service 
to chocolate manufacture. Rather, a sort of 
average should be struck which would repre- 
sent the more common blends in use, and while 
this average would not be absolutely accurate 
for every coating, it would be the best infor- 
mation for all concerned. This part of the work 
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is now under way, and on a recent visit with 
Dr. Paine the whole matter was discussed at 
length. 

As time moves apace, other problems will be 
taken up in their order of importance. If there 
are those who have subjects for investigation, 
we would appreciate communication and will 
make every possible effort to get early co- 
operation. After all, your committee cannot 
suggest every problem; they are human and re- 
quire assistance. It is suggested, therefore, 
that each and every one of you give this matter 
careful consideration and submit problems that 
you consider of sufficient importance to be in- 
vestigated. We must co-operate not only with 
the Bureau of Chemistry, but also with one an- 
other if we are to get the best out of this work. 

Now there may be some manufacturers pres- 
ent who are contemplating as to what benefits 
can be gained through investigations and re- 
search work of this nature. 

It must be remembered that the average man- 
ufacturer is not especially interested in the de- 
tails of how things are done, as long as the 
cost is not excessive and results are satisfac- 
tory. On the other hand, the Carbohydrate 
Laboratory is interested in methods and in 
searching out the reasons for failure, perhaps 
more than in actual production of material 
from the manufacturers’ point of view and the 
results of their investigations must be coupled 
with the manufacturers’ experience if the great- 
est good is to result. Each viewpoint is essen- 
tial; the scientist for accuracy and painstaking 
investigation of details; the manufacturer for 
the application of information in factory prac- 
tice. The time spent in detail investigation may 
seem valueless to the manufacturer, but such 
data, tabulated and stored away, means that in 
the future there will be a wealth of informa- 
tion complete from the beginning. In other 
words, the Carbohydrate Laboratories are go- 
ing back to the beginning and straighten out the 
tangled threads, perhaps uninteresting to the 
manufacturers but necessary for results to lead 
up to the point where actual production begins. 
After such results are obtained, it is up to the 
manufacturer to apply them in his plant and 
finish the problem under actual factory condi- 
tions. 

Respectfully submitted by the committee. 
THeroporE Bunte, 
Grorce Bunton, 
Herman L. Here. 




















To Mrs. Calvin Coolidge 
Compliments of the Ladies of the N. C. A. 


The above illustration, reproduced from the roto- 
gravure section of the Boston (Sunday) Herald, does 
not do justice to the beautiful cedar gift chest contain- 
ing 25 five pound boxes of America’s finest candies 
contributed by twenty-five of the leading manufactur- 
ers of the N. C. A. and presented to Mrs. Coolidge in 
Washington on June 3rd. The 125 pounds of candy 
was packed in boxes especially made for the occasion ; 
the tops were of plain white enamel on which was em- 
bossed in gold the official seal of the National Confec- 
tioners’ Association. -The chest of candy was pre- 
sented to Mrs. Coolidge in person by Mr. Horn, Ex- 
port Manager, Walter M. Lowney Co. The following 
letter accompanied the chest and expressed the senti- 
ments of the association : 


Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, 

White House, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mrs. Coolidge: 

It is a time-honored and world-wide custom— 
this bearing of gifts to those whom we all re- 
spect and admire. Even with the rarest of gifts, 
sweetmeats have always been included. Time has 
not changed this custom, and candy still stands 
supreme as an expression of sentiment. 

lease accept this chest of confections from the 
Ladies of the National Confectioners’ Association 
in Convention at Boston as a token of their high- 
est esteem. 
National Confectioners’ Association. 

(Signed) WALTER H. BELCHER, President. 

On Thursday of convention week the follow- 
ing telegram was received from Mrs. Coolidge: 


The White House, Washington, D. C. 
Walter H. Belcher, 

President, The National Confectioners’ Assn. 

Copley Plaza, Boston, Mass. 

Please convey to the Ladies of the Convention 
my appreciation of their sweet greeting. Extend 
to them my best wishes and tell them I shall 
enjoy sharing the candy in their name and shall 
keep the box as a reminder of their kind thought. 
GRACE COOLIDGE. 
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Secretarys Annual Report 


by Walter C. Hughes 


Secretary-Treasurer, National Confectioners Association of the United States 


Membership 


S shown by the member- 
ship report we have sus- 
tained a net loss of 71 
members. This loss is due 
= partly to the conditions in 
the industry and partly to the in- 
crease in annual dues in conform- 
ance to the amendment to the by-laws 
that was adopted at the 1924 conven- 
tion in Chicago, whereby the annual 
dues of active members were increased 
from $50.00 and placed on an annual 
sales basis, the dues of the members 
whose sales are more than $250,000.00 
being $75.00 and if less than that 
amount, $50.00. The dues of the asso- 
ciate members were raised from $35.00 
to $50.00. 

This arrangement has resulted in a 
larger number of associate members 
resigning and being dropped for non- 
payment of dues, than active members. 

This shows that the active members 
appreciate our services and are more 
willing to pay the increase than the as- 
sociate members, whose increase was 
proportionately less. 

However, in the letters received from 
both active and associate members 
relative to their resignations and pay- 
ment of dues, a number of them stated 
quite frankly that it was because the 
dues had been incréased and that they 
felt they could not very well afford the 
increase even though it was compara- 
tively small. 

It seems hardly possible that a 
candy manufacturer would feel that it 
was necessary to economize to the ex- 
tent of avoiding an increase of $25.00 
as would be the case with those manu- 
facturers whose annual sales are more 
than $250,000.00. The dues of those 


manufacturers whose sales are less 
than that amount were not increased. 
This perhaps indicates very forcefully 
the unsatisfactory conditions prevail- 
ing in the industry at the present time. 

Insofar as the associate members are 
concerned, while we of course regret 
the loss of this class of membership, 
they perhaps feel that our services are 
not of as great value to them as they 
are to the active members and an in- 
crease would for that reason be consid- 
ered more seriously with the result, as 
I have stated, that a large number of 
associate members have resigned, or 
been dropped for non-payment of dues. 

Finances 

The Treasurer’s report shows that 
our finances are in good shape. We 
have a balance in the general fund of 
$5,391.91. The increase in the annual 
dues to which I have referred resulted 
in a net increase of our income amount- 
ing to $4,335.00. 

The net result therefore has been 
satisfactory, although we have lost a 
number of our members because of the 
increase in dues. 

I, however, believe that it is advis- 
able to continue the present scale of 
dues for at least another year. The 
present arrangement brings in a suf- 
ficient amount of income to take care 
of our expenses. While I am of the 
opinion that it is not the most equitable 
that could be devised it is at least sat- 
isfactory from the viewpoint of in- 


come. 
The Exposition 

The exposition, which is held in the 
Exhibition Hall of this building and 
open to all, is well worth your time 
and attention. 

It contains a large number of very 
25 


attractive and exceptionally interesting 
exhibits. The exhibitors have gone to 
a great deal of expense to arrange their 
exhibits and the success of the expo- 
sition is due to their co-operation. 
You will recall that this is the sec- 
ond exposition that the association has 
controlled and managed in every detail. 
Last year’s exposition on the Municipal 
Pier in Chicago was successful from 
every viewpoint. After all expenses 
were paid we had a credit balance of 
$3,710.93. At that exposition we had 
99 exhibitors, occupying 131 booths. 
At this year’s exposition there are 123 
exhibitors, occupying 144 booths. 


At the 1924 exposition we sold 15,- 
720 sq. ft. of exhibition space. The 
amount of exhibition space actually 
occupied by exhibitors at this year’s 
exposition is 20,250 sq. ft. This in- 
cludes the booths occupied by the asso- 
ciation, the complimentary booths 
given to the trade press, a complimen- 
tary booth to the Eastern Traffic Bu- 
reau, a complimentary booth to the 
Bureau of Chemistry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, a 
complimentary booth to the New Eng- 
land Manufacturing Confectioners’ 
Association, and a complimentary booth 
to the Eastern Advertising Company. 

The amount of exhibition space sold 
to the exhibitors is 17,185 sq. ft., for 
which we have received $22.152.50. 


It is not possible at this time to give 
you an itemized statement of our re- 
ceipts and disbursements. Taking in- 
to consideration the amount that we 
have received and the probable ex- 
penses, I am of the opinion that after 
all expenses are paid we will have a 
credit balance as large or larger than 
we had for the 1924 exposition. 
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I feel justified in saying that the 
exposition has become a firmly estab- 
lished annual event in our industry and 
is of great benefit to the manufac- 
turers as well as the exhibitors who are 
in the allied trades. 

We are especially indebted to Mr. 
A. B. Coffman, our exposition man- 
ager, for the very efficient manner in 
which he attended to all the details 
pertaining to both expositions. His 
courteous manner and appreciation of 
the viewpoint of the exhibitors have 
contributed in no small measure to the 
success of both expositions. 


National Legislation 


Two of the most important bills 
passed by the 68th Congress were the 
Arbitration Act validating arbitration 
in maritime contracts and commercial 
contracts related to interstate commer- 
cial transaction and providing for their 
enforcement and the nomination of ar- 
bitrators by court action; and the bill 
providing for an increase in the sal- 
aries of postal employes and an in- 
crease in postal rates. 

Very few of the bills passed were of 
special interest to the candy industry. 

Those in which we had more than 
a passing interest were the bills per- 


taining to the revision of the Trade- 
Mark Law and maintenance of resale 
prices and revision of the Revenue Act. 

For once we were glad that we were 
not annoyed with legislation that was 
of direct interest to the industry. 


State Legislation 


Through the prompt action of our 
state legislative committees, radical and 
unwise measures have been defeated 
and thus far no bill has been passed 
which is detrimental to the candy in- 
dustry. To illustrate the character of 
some of these bills: 


In Arkansas a bill was introduced 
requiring that accurate records should 
be kept of all sales of sugar in quan- 
tities of 25 pounds or over, with the 
name of the purchaser and the date of 
sale. Probably inspired by the “boot- 
leggers” to overcome the competition 
of “homebrewing.” 

Another Arkansas bill imposed a 
special tax on candy, ice cream and 
soft drinks, an alleged revenue meas- 
ure. The introducer of the bill, no 
doubt, having the mistaken idea that 
these foods are luxuries and therefore 
ought to bear a special tax. 

In California a bill was introduced 
requiring the ingredients to be stated 
on the labels of candy and other food 
products. 

In Colorado a bill was introduced 


requiring a license to be taken out by 
all vendors of foods or drinks. 

In Minnesota we have at last suc- 
ceeded in having a bill passed repeal- 
ing the vegetable color requirement of 
the Food Law of that state, which has 
been a source of annoyance to our in- 
dustry for a great many years. It is, 
therefore, now permissible to ship into 
that state candy colored with certified 
coal tar colors, such as are approved 
for use in food products by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

The law as amended specifically per- 
mits the use of such colors in candy, 
and in such other food products as may 
be permitted and authorized under 
rules and regulations issued by the 
Dairy and Food Commissioner. 

Minnesota has at last placed her 
stamp of approval on the use of certi- 
fied coal tar colors in food products, 
in uniformity with the Federal law and 
the food laws of all of the other states. 
This is a striking evidence of what can 
be accomplished through organized 
effort and unselfish co-operation. 

In Missouri a bill was introduced 
prohibiting the sale of foods and bev- 
erages containing saccharine or other 
coal tar products or its derivatives or 
compounds. If enacted into law it 
would have prohibited the use of certi- 
fied coal tar colors in candy. 

After the Minnesota law was re- 
pealed, | wrote the commissioner of 
North Dakota, calling his attention to 
that fact, and asked him whether he 
would favorably consider rescinding 
the regulation which he had _ issued 
prohibiting the use of certified coal 
tar colors in candy. I received a 
prompt reply stating that under the 
circumstances it would be rescinded. 

This, therefore, clears up the situa- 
tion throughout the United States and 
in so far as the use of certified coal tar 
colors in candy are concerned, such 
colors may now be used in candy in 
all of the 48 states. 

In Pennsylvania a bill was intro- 
duced practically duplicating the re- 
quirements of the Federal Prohibition 
Act, and if enacted into law it would 
have imposed an additional unneces- 
sary burden upon the users of indus- 
trial alcohol in that state. 

In Tennessee a bill was introduced 
imposing a tax of 10 per cent on candy 
retailing at 60 cents or more a pound 
and a 20 per cent tax on the retail 
price of chewing gum, and 10 per cent 
on the retail price of soft drinks. 

These are a few of the hundreds of 
similar bills that have been introduced, 
none of which has thus far been 
passed. 


Trade Mark Services 


[ feel very much gratified over the 
development of our trade mark serv- 
ices. Started as an experiment sev- 
eral years ago, this branch of our 
services has developed into a most val- 
uable addition to our regular services. 


We have developed an_ invaluable 
record of unregistered trade marks in 
use in the industry which will become 
more valuable as the years pass by 
through the inquiries received from 
time to time from members relative to 
names suitable as trade marks for 
various kinds of candy. 


This record and the record of the 
registered trade marks enables us to 
give our members prompt information 
relative to trade marks which they 
contemplate using. 

Frequently some member will send 
in an inquiry relative to a trade mark 
with the statement that labels, wrap- 
pers or cartons already have been 
printed and asking whether it will be 
all right to use the mark, and it is fre- 
quently necessary to advise the mem- 
ber that the mark has already been ap- 
propriated by some other firm. 

Members should always send us the 
names that they propose to adopt as 
trade marks before they go to the ex- 
pense of having labels, wrappers or 
cartons printed. We always give such 


siaquiries prompt attention and it is a 


protection which every member ought 
to take in order to avoid adopting a 
name used by some other firm. 

We have been instrumental in arbi- 
trating a number of controversies be- 
tween members and between members 
and other firms relative to the use of 
trade marks. 

The settlement of these cases in an 
amicable manner saves a great deal of 
expense and trouble and promotes the 
proper relationship between competing 
firms. I recall the settlement of one of 
such cases that saved the offending 
member several thousand dollars. This, 
I think, is undoubtedly one of the 
most valuable features of our trade 
mark services. 

It is of the greatest importance that 
complete permanent records be kept of 
the date of first usage with samples of 
wrappers, labels, cartons or containers 
on which trade marks are used. 

The most practical and _ easiest 
method of keeping such records is to 
have a scrap-book or portfolio of suit- 
able size, in which samples of the 
wrappers, labels, cartons or containers 
can be pasted or attached in some man- 
ner. Blank space should be left be- 
tween each sample wherein the date of 
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first usage should be written and other 
data, such as the name of the firm from 
whom the labels, etc., were purchased, 
with date of invoice, and reference as 
to where filed in office records. 

Or better still, if it will not hamper 
office records, the original invoice of 
first purchase should be attached to 
the sample. 

Such a record would be accepted by 
the officials of the Patent Office or a 
court of record as the best evidence 
showing date of first usage of a trade 
mark, 

Federal Trade Commission 

I have had considerable correspond- 
ence with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in reference to certain classes of 
unfair trade practices more or less 
prevalent in the candy industry. I re- 


fer to the sale of so-called lottery or 
chance packages which we have con- 
demned and which are a disgrace to 
the industry. 

Several cases of this kind are now 





pending before the commission. They 
will no doubt be decided at an early 
date and the commission’s decisions 
will establish a precedent from which 
we can take our cue as to future action 
in similar cases. 


Research Work on Dietetic Value 
of Candy 


The Executive Committee author- 
ized the employment of Dr. James H. 
Booher of Chicago, a well-known au- 
thority on dietetics and former general 
surgeon of the United States Bureau 
of Mines, for the purpose of conduct- 
ing a series of investigations, doing re- 
search work, and compiling authorita- 
tive information which could be placed 
before the medical profession, trained 
nurses and hospital authorities, relative 
to the relation of candy to dietetics. 

This work has been carried on dur- 
ing the past six months in a thorough 
and painstaking manner by Dr. Booher. 

The work has been completed and I 








have received from Dr. Boohers a 
large quantity of reports and data of 
various kinds which I have only had 
time to go over somewhat hurriedly. 
From the brief examination which I 
have given it, | am of the opinion that 
it is a splendid compilatioin of authori- 
tative information which will be very 
valuable for the purpose of combatting 
gross misrepresentations that are pub- 
lished from time to time in newspapers 
and other publications relative to 
candy from the viewpoint of dietitians. 
This information will also be very val- 
uable in connection with our contem- 
plated Co-operative Advertising Cam- 
paign. 

However, it is entirely too scientific 
for the lay mind and will need to be 
edited from the inside viewpoint of 
the industry before it would be advis- 
able to use it for general distribution, 
and this I propose to do at the earliest 
opportunity and submit a report there- 
on to the Executive Committee. 






Commercial Arbitration as an Aid 


to Business 


by Moses H. Grossman 


Acting President, Arbitration Society of America 





AM here to deliver a mes- 
sage and to give you the 
basis of information which 
is calculated to better and 
improve your industry and 
to enhance your profits, and that means 
to enhance the prosperity of this na- 
tion, because every industry is a vital 
and integral part of the commonwealth 
just as every citizen constitutes the 
unit of our commonwealth. 

Now, you are engaged in a very 
sweet activity, and contribute vastly to 
the enjoyment and happiness of the 
people of this country and all other 
countries of the world; but bitterness 
comes with all sweets and disputes, and 
controversies inevitably arise because 
men are constituted of different minds, 
behind them is different ancestry and 
there are the elements of education and 








of environment. It is perfectly natural: 


for men to differ and disputes are fre- 
quently honest differences of opinion. 
Then again there are dishonest differ- 
ences—greed, unfairness. Men have 


desired to exercise power and get into 
_controversies which are neither war- 





rantable nor justifiable. And what 
happens ? 

When these disputes arise in busi- 
ness, there are only two channels open 
to the citizen. Only two, and it is up 
to you, gentlemen, to understand what 
they are and take your choice. I am 
going to make my argument and when 
I get through you will ask me any 
questions which are calculated to illus- 
trate the issue, and do not hesitate to 
differ with me on any statement of fact 
or conclusion that I make. 

What are the only two channels? 
One is litigation and the other is arbi- 


tration. There are no other channels 
open. Litigation means resort to the 
courts. It means a long drawn-out, 


hard-fought, time-consuming, expen- 
sive battle, and it breeds bitterness 
and acrimony between the disputants, 
and terminates their business relations. 

What is arbitration? The thorough, 
speedy, economical determination of 
the question before men selected by 
the parties, whose decision is final, and 
out of which decision a judgment is 
entered in a court of law just the same 









as if the issue had been tried in court 
before a jury—only, the judgment is 
entered in two weeks instead of wait- 
ing two years. The expense of the 
disputants is nominal under arbitration 
—the expense of a law suit is terrific. 
I have been practicing law thirty-one 
years and | am ashamed to tell you 
how much it has cost my clients in 
thirty-one years to indulge in the lux- 
ury of a law suit. 

Gentlemen, we are living in a won- 
derful age. When I was a boy, New 
York City had street horse cars. When 
they built the elevated road men and 
women said, “Why, we are afraid to 
ride upon the elevated structure; the 
pillars might fall and the cars tumble 
down.” Finally the horses disappeared, 
and they had no more horse cars. The 
elevated is disappearing, and we now 
have subways. At first the people were 
afraid to ride in subways for fear they 
would cave in. We have submarines, 
airplanes, radio—wonderful progress 
in every direction except in the direc- 
tion of judicial perfection. 


Do not misunderstand me. I am not 
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a legal anarchist. I was born and bred 
in the law and for the law I have an 
inherent love, but greater than my love 
for law is my love for justice, and be- 
tween law upon the one hand and jus- 
tice upon the other, there is a yawning 
chasm, a wide unfathomable abyss, and 
until law and justice are made one, 
until they synchronize and harmonize, 
until a bridge connects them that is 
eternal and indestructible, no lawyer 
has a right to go before the public, 
because as a servant of justice it is his 
job not only to make a living in the 
practice of law, but to make the ad- 
ministration of justice one for which 
the public will have a wholesome re- 
spect. 

Now, gentlemen, the truth of the 
matter is that there is no respect for 
law. There is no respect for law for 
very potent reasons. One of them is 
that the lawyers until now have found 
themselves impotent to solve their own 
problems of the law’s delays, and, 
while inviting the merchants, bankers, 
confectionery manufacturers, etc., to 
come to them to solve the problems of 
their clients, the lawyers confess that 
they have been unable to solve their 
own problems of the law’s delays. 

As far back as 1381, over 550 years 
ago (I read this in a book a month 
ago) the House of Commons of Eng- 
land appointed a committee of lawyers 
to investigate the problem of the con- 
gestion of the calendars and find a 
remedy for the law’s delays. Through 
all these centuries the lawyers have 
been seeking a remedy. Now, gentle- 
men, I am going to give here to you, 
not a theory, not a dream, not a hope, 
but a reality, crystalized in a living, 
throbbing law enacted five years ago 
in the Empire State, and enacted two 
years ago in the State of New Jersey, 
two months ago in the State of Ore- 
gon, a month ago in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, and recently in the State of 
Nevada, So that there are five states 
that now have this law, and to the 
credit of our Congress, be it said, the 
House and Senate by a unanimous vote 
enacted the Federal Arbitration Law, 
signed by President Coolidge on last 
Lincoln’s Birthday, to take care of dis- 
putes between non-residents and in- 
volving interstate commerce and ad- 
miralty contracts. On Tuesday morn- 
ing, day before yesterday, a delegation 
of thirty of the most prominent men in 
this country, coming from various 
parts of the Union, met at the Penn- 
sylvania Station in New York City 
and took the private car to Mr. Gould’s 
estate, one of the approved referees of 
the Arbitration Society of America, to 


‘does it all mean? 














meet President Coolidge in Washing- 
ton to felicitate him upon his having 
signed what they consider the greatest, 
most beneficent law ever enacted by 
the Federal Congress and placed upon 
the statute books of this nation. I am 
proud to see in this audience Mr. An- 
drew Eaton, one of our leading citizens 
in Boston, who came all the way to 
New York to get me to participate in 
these festivities, with whom I had the 
pleasure of coming up here yesterday 
afternoon on the Knickerbocker Lim- 
ited, and to whom I wish to express 
my grateful acknowledgment for his 
hospitality. President Coolidge, your 
outstanding and foremost citizen, ex- 
pressed his appreciation for the con- 
gratulations extended and expressed 
himself as believing this to be the vital 
and important law which I hope I can 
make you believe it to be. The delega- 
tion was presented by Mr. Herbert 
Hoover, the greatest economist in the 
land, who made the presentation speech 
—Hoover’s introduction of Mr. John 
A. Roumaniere, president of the Cot- 
ton Textile Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, who set in this state with Mr. 
Coolidge some years ago. 


Now, gentlemen, how came I here? 
And why have I accepted the invita- 
tion of the National Confectioners’ 
Association? I have not gone to any 
of the other national conventions—the 
society always sent some one else be- 
cause my time is occupied in pleading. 
I came here because of the affection in 
a general way in my heart for the men 
who represent you. And here is how 
it happened. When New York enacted 
this Arbitration Law and the informa- 
tion spread to other states of the edu- 
cational activities of the Arbitration 
Society, inquiries came in from the 
West and South to Mr. Hoover, Mr. 
Heide, Mr. Kelley and others, What 
We have a lot of 
disputes in our industry. Can we ap- 
ply this principle to our business? 
Your committee came down to the 
rooms of the Arbitration Society and 
showed us these letters and said, Will 
you help us answer these friends of 
the West and South? We sat down 
and said to them, gentlemen, we will 
explain our Arbitration Law and its 
application. Take home with you this 
pamphlet, and we gave them a speech 
made by Mr. Will H. Hays of the mo- 
tion picture industry through Charles 
Pettijohn, the general counsel of the 
Motion Picture Board of Trade. What 
was in that book? I will tell it to you 
in five minutes. 

Two years ago last month, Will H. 
Hays called us up and said, “I would 








like to know about the law and its op- 
eration,” and we went to work and 
built for the motion picture industry 
an arbital tribunal such as we are will- 
ing to build for you, that tribunal to be 
operated by you under your auspices 
with perfect harmony. We simply 
give you our advice and counsel. 

At the end of the first year after 
the commencement of the operation of 
the arbitration courts in the Motion 
Picture Board of Trade, what do you 
think happened? Mr. Will H. Hays 
called me up and said, “I will be out 
of town, so I would like Pettijohn to 
be there and give you the annual re- 
port.” It is stupendous, amazing. It 
will only take ten minutes. Here is 
what Pettijohn said: “I have come 
here to the second annual meeting of 
the Arbitration Society to give you 
first the confidential figures which I 
now make in public concerning our 
success. We have actually heard, arbi- 
trated and determined in one year over 
5,000 cases, and we settled 25,000 more 
because of the existence of the arbi- 
tration clause in our contracts, so that 
here are 30,000 disputes which we kept 
out of court and satisfactorily settled 
by argument. Of the 5,000 cases 
actually arbitrated, over 90 per cent 
went unanimous, although there are 
three exhibitors upon one side and 


_ three producers on the other sitting as 


- 


arbiters, the machinery there being 
that if there was a deadlock they would 
appoint an umpire. Put in 90 per cent 
it was unanimous; in the other 10 per 
cent it was, of course, four to two, or 
five to 1. But out of the more than 
5,000 cases arbitrated, an umpire had 
to be called in only twenty-two times. 
Now, don’t you think that is a wonder- 
ful tribute to the integrity, character, 
intelligence and knowledge of these 
men? 

Then the subject of money savings 
—what was it? Well, very conserva- 
tively we say $1,500,000. Well, when 
a stir went through the audience by 
this stupendous statement of a saving 
like that, Pettijohn held up his hand 
and said, “Gentlemen, they are not the 
most important features of our suc- 
cess. The most important feature is 
this—that there is no more bitterness, 
no more acrimony ; there is a beautiful 
spirit prevailing between buyer and 
seller of our products, and I state 
openly and publicly that arbitration has 
gone great distances to stabilize the 
motion picture industry. 

What we did in the motion picture 
industry can be duplicated in the candy 
industry, real estate, clothing, silk, 
cotton, underwear—because there is 
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underlying all this a great principle. It 
is that there are three elements, only 
three, that are necessary for the 
determination of any controversy, 
whether it be a dispute in my home be- 
tween my two children, between two 
of my friends, between manufacturer 
and consumer or between two states or 
nations. They are these elements: (1) 
integrity, there must be absolute hon- 
esty; (2) intelligence and ability to 
understand; (3) and not least impor- 
tant, knowledge of the issue. You 
cannot take bricklayers, stenographers, 
accountants, engineers, etc., and ask 
them to pass upon the customs of the 
candy trade any more than you can 
take a candy man and ask him to pass 
upon the quality of silk or tobacco. 
Only silkmen can pass upon silk prob- 
lems, only tobacco men on _ tobacco 
quality, only engineers upon the integ- 
rity of a building. Candy men ought 
to have enough, and I dare say they 
have, character, intelligence and cer- 
tain knowledge of the industry to keep 
their disputes within their organiza- 
tions where men know who is right 
and who is wrong, and if the law 
makes of every one of you men, every 
single man within the hearing of my 
voice, if the law makes of you a poten- 
tial judge to determine the controversy 
between two of your friends and fel- 
lows, it is your duty as it will be your 
pleasure to sit down and hear the case 
and determine when you take your 
oath to decide it justly and upon honor, 
and when you perform it, these men 
are going to carry it out, and when 
they do that, you will have saved for 
your industry hundreds and thousands 
of dollars. You will have saved time, 
you will have destroyed hatred, pro- 
moted friendships, and you will be as 
thankful to the Arbitration Society of 
America for its advice and help as has 


been the motion picture industry and 
the others who have asked us for guid- 
ance. 

When we sat down with that com- 
mittee of the New York Association— 
Mr. Hoops, whom I wish to thank for 
his interest and the enthusiasm has 
given us; Mr. O. Sherry, for his 
knowledge and for his time; Mr. 
Heide, who has always tried to help; 
Mr. Kelley and others who were at 
the meeting—I want you to know that 
you have reason to be grateful for the 
information acquired, and for the in- 
formation which they are giving 
throughout this country through your 
National Association. After that there 
was a meeting of the New York City 
Association, and I went up and talked 
to those men. There must have been 
there at least 70 manufacturers. Gen- 
tlemen, it was a pleasure to meet them. 
There was not a discordant note, and 
if I took the temper of the New York 
City Association as an indication of 
your temper, I know you will give 
your unanimous endorsement for the 
establishment of Arbitration Tribunals 
throughout this country. 

And now let me say that just as 
progress has been made first by these 
letters of inquiry that pour in from 
the West and the South, just as it de- 
veloped by this luncheon with six or 
eight of the New York City members, 
then to the State Association, and now 
to the National Association, so you are 
going to sow the seed by the establish- 
ment of an arbitration committee, 
whose work at first would be difficult. 
They must formulate simpler rules and 
establish arbitration machinery, but I 
pledge you in behalf of the Arbitration 
Society of America our extended sup- 
port and co-operation. You need to 


have some one who understands, an 











peo H. BARROWS of the J. Fred Gibson 
Company of Providence, R. L., was elected 
president of the Associated Retail Confec- 
tioners of the United States at the concluding 
session of their ninth annual convention, held 
at the New Ocean House, Swampscott. 
Barrows succeeds Chester A. Asher of Philadel- 
phia, who was made chairman of the executive 


committee. 


Other officers chosen were Walter M. Spear 
of The Spear Folks, Portland, Me., first vice- 





Fred H. Barrows New President of A. R. C. 


president; Mrs. Josephine B. Frawley of the 
Betsey Ross Candy Shops, Indianapolis, Ind., 
second vice-president, and W. D. Blatner of 
Chicago, Lll., secretary-treasurer. 

Members elected to the executive committee, 
in addition to Mr. Asher, were George T. Price 
of Pittsburgh, 
land, O0.; Howard H. Fiske of Cambridge; J. O. 
Gilbert of Jackson, Mich.; H. C. Nuss of Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Harry C. Bierman of Buffalo, N. 
Y., and J. J. Jacobs of Denver, Colo. 


Mr. 











aged man long before his time, in the 
establishment and development of this 
work. 

I have in mind a man, if I can get 
him for you, at present and for some 
years a law official of the United States 
Government, who has written on arbi- 
tration and spoken on the subject, a 
great organizer, a man of unlimited 
knowledge upon the subject. If I can 
get him to undertake this work for you 
I feel safe in saying none of the na- 
tional organizations that have already 
established arbitration machinery will 
have it more perfect, more complete, 
more comprehensive than the National 
Confectioners’ Association. And now, 
feeling as I do that I have brought you 
a real message, my time being up in 
two minutes, I am going to ask you to 
listen to what Mr. Heide and Mr. 
Price have to say. I want to felicitate 
you upon your interest in this impor- 
tant subject, and to assure you that 
through your entire future career you 
will never look back upon any great 
performance by this or any other con- 
vention of your National Association 
with so much satisfaction, so much 
pleasure, as you will in the years to 
come look back upon your work in the 
establishment of arbitration within 
your industry. Because not only will 
you be eliminating the great economic 
waste of time and money under which 
you have heretofore suffered, not only 
relieving the heavily congested calen- 
dars of our courts and relieving our 
overburdened judges, but, aside from 
your increased profits, you will be pro- 
moting respect for law and you will be 
decreasing the bitterness and acrimony 
in business and promoting love, friend- 
ship, peace, understanding and good- 
will among yourselves and your asso- 
ciates. 










Pa.; Roy MeDiarmid of Cleve- 








Who Was There 


A Classified List of the Attendance at the Boston Con- 
vention of the National Confectioners Association 
Classified and Rearranged from the Official Registration List as of 


Wednesday, June 3rd, 5 O'clock P. M. 
Later 


There Were Some 


We Understand 


Registrations But 


Their Names Were Not Available Up 
to Time This Issue Went to Press. 


Manufacturing Confectioners 








ALABAMA 
Helburn Candy Co., Montgomery, Samuel Helburn. 


CALIFORNIA 
Golden Nugget Sweets, San Francisco, Andrew Olson, Jr. 


CANADA 


The Crethan Co., Ltd., P. G. Crethan. 

Walter M. Lowney Co., Ltd., Montreal, Edmund L. Littler. 

McCormick Mfg. Co., Ltd., London, Frauham McCormick, 
S. A. Ivey, W. R. Scott, Fred J. Ward. 

Montreal Biscuit Co., Montreal, E. N. Hart. 

William Neilsen, Ltd., Toronto, H. M. Challenger, A. J. 
Lister, Allen Neilsen, R. P. Smith. 

William Patterson, Ltd., Brantford, W. M. Paterson. 

A. D. Fisher Co., and Chocolate Tube Co., E. Toronto, 
A. D. Fisher (Guest). 

L. Martineau, Ltd., Montreal, Arthur Vaillancourt (Guest). 

Jas. Dufrense, Ltd., Joliette, L. T. Plaurde. 


COLORADO 
W. C. Nevin Candy Co., Denver, L. C. Blunt. 


CONNECTICUT 


The Bradley Smith Co., New Haven, Dwight W. Blakeslee. 
Peter Paul Candy Mfg. Co., Inc., Naugatuck, C. K. Keizan- 
zian, Geo. Shanilian. 


DELAWARE 


Reynolds Candy Co., Wilmington, E. B. Griffenberg, E. F. 
Griffenberg. 


GEORGIA 


Hollingsworth Candy Co., Augusta, N. F. Fink. 
The Nunnally Co., Atlanta, A. S. Hopkins, E. M. Gordon. 


INDIANA 


Dilling & Co., Indianapolis, J. A. Cox, F. M. Dilling. 
Heit, Miller Lau Co., Fort Wayne, W. C. Dickmeyer. 


ILLINOIS ¢ 


Paul F. Beich Co., Chicago and Bloomington, Paul F. 
Beich, Otto G. Beich, A. D. Hale. 

E. J. Brach & Sons, Chicago, Emil J. Brach, Frank V. 
Brach. 

The Cracker Jack Co., Chicago, Geo. H. Jackson, Fred W. 
Rueckheim, Jr., Frank A. Russell. 

Nutrine Mfg. Co., Chicago, B. H. Goodman. 

Pan Confection Factory, National Candy Co., Chicago, 
James H. Wilson. 

Reed Candy Co., Chicago, T. J. Payne. 

J. D. Rozell Co., Peoria, W. J. Schlink. 

Shotwell Mfg. Co., Chicago, Alfred H. Shotwell. 
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IOWA 
Palmer Candy Co., Sioux City, Edward C. Palmer. 
LOUISIANA 
Jacobs Candy Co., New Orleans, Mose Jacobs. 
MARYLAND 


The George Blome & Son Co., Baltimore, Jerome F. Blome. 

The Blue Ribbon Candy Co., Baltimore, Frank G. Uhlen- 
berg. 

John H. Dockman & Son, Inc., Baltimore, 
Dockman. 

Fred E. Foos Candy Co., Baltimore, Fred E. Foos. 

Headley Chocolate Co., Baltimore, R. E. Rodda. 

E. H. Josselyn, Baltimore, E. H. Josselyn, Jr. 

J. E. Schaeffer & Sons Co., Baltimore, E. S. Clarke. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


C. W. Briggs Co., Cambridge, C. W. Briggs. 

The George Close Co., Cambridge, George H. Bunton, 
Frank D. Close, Morrison Blake, Robert E. Mandell. 

F. H. Dow Co., Cambridge, Fred H. Dow, A. H. Rice. 

Cox Confectionery Co., Boston, E. R. Ricketts, Pinty I. 
Cohen. 

H. N. Fish Co., Boston, E. C. Bunway, H. N. Fish, J. R. 
Green. ‘ 

Gold Brand Confy., Inc., 
Herwitz. 

Green Bros. Co., Springfield, J. R. Green. 

H. L. Hildreth Co., Boston, Herbert S. Hildreth, C. W. 
McCary. 

F. M. Hoyt & Co., Amesbury, Frank M. Hoyt. 

Kibbe Bros., Springfield, Mass., A. B. Sanderson. 

Lovell & Covel, Boston, N. Edwin Covel, R. C. Fuller, 
C. Norman Lovell, John S. Robinson. 

Walter M. Lowney Co., Boston, Albert Alden, Walter H. 
Belcher, Herman L. Dillingham, Jack J. Dreyfus, Andrew 
W. Holland, Wm. C. LePetrie, W. H. Raye, L. P. 
Symmes, W. H. Tate, Z. E. Vose, Clifford Wood, Jr. 

Edgar P. Lewis, Boston, Edgar P. Lewis. 

Charles N. Miller Co., Boston, Alton L. Miller. 

New England Confectionery Co., Boston, Harry C. Achorn, 
W. K. Burlen, Charles E. Butman, Edmond F. Brigham, 
Arthur W. Chapin, Edmund Clark, Philip M. Clark, 
Wm. A. Corcoran, W. B. Cummings, Albert S. Hills, 
George M. Hatch, J. W. Mason, Herbert C. McLean, 
Alfred Melonson, Horace S. Ridley, Edwin F. Fobes. 

Package Confectionery Co., Boston, William Macnaughton. 

Potter Confectionery Co., Cambridge, Thomas E. Cotter, 
A. H. Potter. 

Russel Co., Inc., Cambridge, Harry W. Russel. 

Phoebe Phelps Caramel Co., Boston, Herbert F. Roberts. 

W. F. Schrafft & Sons Corp., Boston, Dale G. Steeley, 
Charles F. Port, George F. Schrafft, S. A. Vanner, 
William V. Wallburg. 


Louis A. 


Boston, Samuel Herwitz, A. 
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Samoset Chocolates Co., Boston, J. H. Daugherty, Edwin 
F. Gibbs. 

Shaghalian, Inc., Boston, M. H. Shaghalian. 

The Touraine Co., Boston, H. B. Duane, T. C. Saunders. 

United Candy Co., Boston, H. R. Horton. 

F. B. Washburn & Co., Brocton, Warren C. McLeod, 
Wm. A. Roland. 

Boston Marshmallow & Candy Works, Inc., Boston, 
Mihran Guzelian (Guest). 


MICHIGAN 


National Candy Co., Putnam Factory, Grand Rapids, 
Richard R. Bean. 
MINNESOTA 


J. N. Collins Co., Minneapolis, J. N. Collins. 

National Candy Co., The Paris Factory, Minneapolis, Hal. 
C. Paris. 

Sanitary Focd Mfg. Co., St. Paul, E. C. Plonsky. 

Schuler Chocolate Factory, Winona, Chas. W. Schuler. 


MISSOURI 


Chase Candy Co., St. Joseph, Joel Marshall (Guest). 

Douglas Candy Co., St. Joseph, John M. Douglas. 

National Candy Co., St. Louis, V. L. Price. 

O. H. Peckham Factory, National Candy Co., St. Louis, 
Walter O. Caldwell, Jr. 

Switzer’s Yellow Jacket Co., St. Louis, J. B. Memper. 

A. J. Walter Factory, National Candy Co., Frank G. 
Harris, Geo. T. Peckham. 


NEW JERSEY 


Butter Cream Confy. Corp., Jersey City, H. E. Rich 
(Guest). 

Lewis Bros., Inc., Newark, Bernard Lewis. 

National Gum Co., Newark, A. W. Blendow (Guest). 

Olde Colonye Candyes, Trenton, E. L. Johns (Guest). 

Schwarz & Son, Newark, I. L. Saffer, L. M. Schwarz. 


NEW YORK 


Allen & Andrews, Corning, W. W. Allen, J. L. Andrews. 

American Chicle Co., Long Island City, James D. Hart, 
Gerald F. Kelly. 

D. Arnould Co., New York City, A. Weisberg, Ben C. 
Weisborg. 

Beech Nut Packing Co., Canajoharie, W. B. C. Washburn. 

Wilfrid I. Booth, Elmira, Wilfrid I. Booth. 

Buffalo Candy Co., Buffalo, C. Edgar Schabacker. 

F. Bischoff, Inc., Brooklyn, E. T. Kiehl, Val G. Powell, 
Joseph Stack. 

Coughlin Bros., Inc., Syracuse, Patrick H. Coughlin, J. A. 
Thalman. 

Chautauqua Candies, Jamestown, A. W. Davidson. 

Walter W. DeBevoise, Brooklyn, Walter W. DeBevoise, 
O. J. Webb. 

Elbee Choc. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, S. J. Epstein, Herbert 
Kellman. 

Ever Ready Choc. Co., Rochester, F. Hedges. 

Fanny Farmer Candy Co., Rochester, Frank P. O’Connor, 
J. D. Hayes. 

E. Greenfield’s Sons, Brooklyn, F. A. Chappell, F. I. Gish- 
burne. 

Gorton Chocolate Co., Corning, W. R. Gorton, Jr. 

Happiness Candy Co., Long Island City, }. T. Flahie, L. 
Lippmann. 

Henry Heide, Inc., New York City, Herman L. Heide, 
William F. Heide. 

Huyler’s, New York City, Wm. B. Remington. 

Kerr Bros., Brooklyn, E. J. Kerr, J. P. Wright. 

James J. Machett Co., Brooklyn, Wm. H. Tappey. 

P. Margarella, New York City, P. Margarella, A. Stone, 
H. Berlowe. 

Mason Au Magenheimer Confy. Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, C. W. 


Eden, Charles F. Haugh. 

National Licorice Co., Brooklyn, Adolphe A. Smylie, 
Charles A. Smylie. 

National Candy Co., Buffalo, J. L. Ruebel. 

Norma Chocolate Co., Brooklyn, A. W. Nelson, Edw. J. 
Block. 

Novia Candy Co., Inc., Brooklyn, J. J. Ballweg. 

Pulver Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y., Ira LaGrange, Jr., A. A. 
Warkus, John C. LaGrange (Guest). 

Park & Tilford, New York City, Gordon Stewart. 

Rochester Candy Works, Rochester, A. S. Colebrook, 
M. N. Colebrook. 

Frank G. Shattuck Co., New York City, W. H. Reynolds. 

Jesse O. Shriner, New York City, Jesse O. Shriner (Guest). 

O. T. Stacy Co., Rochester, W. A. Stacy. 

Weaver, Costello & Co., Inc., New York City, E. C. 
Weaver. 

Wallace & Co., Brooklyn, A. M. Kelley. 

Williamson Candy Co., New York City, Wm. FE. Taube, 
Edw. F. Wood. 

Up-to-Date Candy Co., New York City, I. Kamber. 








OHIO 


F. J. Banta & Sons Co., Lima, Hugh D. Campbell. 

The Edw. M. Becker Co., Cleveland, Edw. M. Becker, 
E. F. Daub. 

C. W. Costello, Lisbon, C. W. Costello. 

The Euclid Candy Co., Cleveland, Louis Glick. 

The Max Glick Co., Cleveland, Max Glick, Harry Manning. 

The Helmet Co., Cincinnati, A. C. McIntyre (Guest). 

Robert F. Mackenzie Co., Cleveland, Herman G. Gustaves, 
Theo. R. Stelter. 

Nuss Confectionery Co., Cincinnati, Miss Nuss’ Husband 
(Jimmie Dietz). 

The Reinhart & Newton Co., Dolly Varden Chocolate Co., 
Wm. C. Bidlack. 

Spangler Candy Co., Bryan, A. G. Spangler. 

Sauerston & Brown, Cincinnati, Geo. E. Sauerston. 

The P. S. Truesdell Co., Columbus, P. S. Truesdell. 

The Voegele & Dinning Co., Mansfield, C. H. Voegele. 


OREGON 


Pacific Coast Biscuit Co., Portland, A. T. Bale. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


American Caramel Co., Lancaster & York, Wm. D. Hines, 
A. E. Sander, H. A. Winterknight, Jr., Ellis S. Lervis. 
Brandle & Smith Co., Philadelphia, Samuel T. Kidder, 
C. R. Wilson, Frank B. Putt. 

D. L. Clark Co., Pittsburgh, D. L. Clark. 

Giles Home-made Candy, Roxborough, Hugh B. Giles 
(Guest). 

Hardie Bros. Co., Pittsburgh, J. L. Hardie. 

The Hein Co., Pittsburgh, John J. Hein. 

Helm Candy Co., Lancaster, E. E. Helm. 

Keystone Choc. Co., Harrisburg, W. C. Faust. 

R. F. Keppel & Bro., Inc., Lancaster, L. A. Ruof. 

The Lloyd Co., Inc., Butler, R. R. Lloyd. 

Kline Candies, Inc., Reading, Charles A. Schafer (Guest), 
Wm. H. Luden, Inc., Reading, A. M. Blaine, R. N. Cadle, 
Chas. E. Eyles, Chas. N. Eyles, Wm. F. Schlesinger. 

Reymer & Bros., Inc., Pittsburgh, H. Dangerfield. 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc., Philadelphia, Louis L. 
MclIhlenncy. 
Jacob Kaufman. 
Ph. Wunderle, Philadelphia, Fred V. Wunderle. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Ward Owsley Co., Aberdeen, Wm. Owsley. 
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TENNESSEE 


Brock Candy Co., Chattanooga, W. E. Brock, W. E. 
Brock, Jr., E. J. Donovan, A. K. Jordan. 

Huggins Candy Co., Nashville, Lewis Huggins, Walter W. 
Woolen. 

Littlefield & Steere Co., Knoxville, W. J. Bacon, Arthur N. 
Littlefield. 

Standard Candy Co., Nashville, S. P. Moore. 


TEXAS 


G. A. Duerler Mfg. Co., San Antonio, Alfred Duerler. 
Hughes Bros. Mfg. Co., Dallas, Henry C. Hughes. 
King Candy Co., Fort Worth, Olin Davis. 


UTAH 


Shupe-Williams Candy Co., Ogden, L. F. Williams. 
Sweet Candy Co., Salt Lake City, Leon Sweet. 


VERMONT 


Crystal Confy. Co., Burlington, N. C. Ward. 
Smith & Son, Inc., White River Junction, Robert W. Smith. 


‘ 


VIRGINIA 
R. H. Hardesty Co., Inc., Richmond, R. H. Hardesty. 
Harris Woodson Co., Lynchburg, H. H. Harris. 
Planters Nut & Choc. Co., Suffolk, A. Obicy. 
Allen Smith Co., Inc., Richmond, P. M. Smith. 


WASHINGTON 


Helen Ardell Candy Co., Seattle, Helen Ardell. 
Imperial Candy Co., Seattle, W. S. Gouger. 
Tru Blu Biscuit Co., Spokane, Edward F. Gurske. 


WISCONSIN 


American Candy Co., Milwaukee, Otto Koch, Louis Kuhn. 
The Bonita Co., Fond du Lac, E. B. Hutchins. 
Jos. B. Funke Co., La Crosse, Jos. B. Funke. 
R. A. Johnston Co., Milwaukee, Roland Koehler. 
Redel Candy Corp., Milwaukee, F. L. Morton. 
George Ziegler Co., Milwaukee, Chas. J. Ziegler, Dennis 
M. Sullivan, Jr. 
MEXICO 


Zahler’s, Mexico City, Jan J. Zahler. 


Manufacturers of Chocolate 








CANADA 
The Cowan Co., Ltd., Toronto, H. N. Cowan, N. M. 
Cheary, Fred S. Stark. 
CONNECTICUT 


Stollwerck Chocolate Co., Stamford, Joseph A. Boyle, 
James F. Chaffee, William G. Herx, Carrol L. Meins, 
Herbert F. Spanow, Frank J. Turnbull. 


ILLINOIS 


E. & G. Opler, Inc., Chicago, Edmond Opler, Lester R. 
Zimmerman. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Walter Baker & Co., Ltd., Dorchester, John B. Buchanan, 
Harry D. Delemo, E. R. Hall, H. W. Leonard, Alex W. 
Moffat, William B. Thurber, Seth Taylor, Frederick Yeo. 

Chocolate Refiners, Inc., Mansfield, F. A. Brigham. 

San Man Chocolate Co., Boston, Everett Buck, W. W. 
Cummings, A. W. Lawton. 

Rice Chocolate Co., Boston, F. D. Rice. 

Handy Chocolate Co., Springfield, E. G. Scudder. 

Massachusetts Choc. Co., Boston, Harris A. Hamlin, E. A. 
Linderholm, F. H. Lawrence, Herbert Nash, Jr. 

Henry Wenz, Boston, Bernard F. Blake, George Wagner. 


NEW JERSEY 
Hocton Chocolate Co., Newark, W. H. Watt. 


NEW YORK 


Ideal Cocoa & Chocolate Co., New York City, G. D. 
Melzer, Edward F. Dalton, Alfred L. Freden, William 
Kesel, B. J. Williams, Jr., G. B. Zimmele, Alma Ohle. 

Merckens Chocolate Co., Inc., Buffalo, Theo. Merckens, 
Wm. Merckens, August Merckens, Jr. 

Peter. Cailler Kohler Swiss Chocolate Co., New York City, 
Guy S. Jenkins, W. N. Wallbridge, A. C. Ferry. 

Runkel Bros., Inc., New York City, Maurice Fieux, J. F- 
Weaver, Earl Mullens. 

Rockwood & Co., New York City, S. P. Goble, Wallace T. 
Jones, E. H. Wamsley, James F. Swartz, B. F. Daggett. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Hershey Chocolate Co., Hershey, Ewing Cain, J. R. Hart- 
man, Fred W. Pugh. 

Bachman Chocolate Co., Mt. Joy, J. A. Bachman. 

H. O. Wilbur & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, W. E. Adams, 
Howard A. Jones, I. Archer Rulon, S. H. Stayton, Law- 
rence H. Wilbur. 


‘ WISCONSIN 


Ambrosia Chocolate Co., Milwaukee, Miss Gretchen B. 
Schoenleber. 


WASHINGTON 
Washington Chocolate Co., Seattle, William W. Stokes. 


Supply and Equipment Firms 








ILLINOIS, CHICAGO 


American Can Co., C. C. Boone, H. E. Dygert, F. A. 
Weym. 

Wm. M. Bell Co., Wm. M. Bell. 

Betts Products Co., Geo. L. Betts, Peter Rose. 

Continental Can Co., E. W. Bromilow. 

Corn Products Refining Co., C. H. Kirkland. 

Glidden Food Products Co., Chas. Mongere, Peter Stengel. 

H. Kohnstamm & Co., A. C. Hassel, Hugo Pulver. 

Savage Bros. Co., W. M. Halpin, Walter Holman, Maurice 
Savage, Robert E. Savage, R. J. Savage, Richard J. 
Savage. 

H. Schultz & Co., Fred P. Wagner. 

United Chemical & Organic Products Co., Percy T. Storr. 
V. J. Herman. 

White-Stokes Co., Inc., H. O. Stokes, Louis O. Stokes, 
R. J. Burke. 

The Palmolive Co., William G. Armitage. 

Grandette Mfg. Co., Edward R. Evans. 


Wm. J. Stange Co., Ray V. Rooney. 
Vacuum Candy Machinery Co., Waukegan, M. F. Esh- 
baugh, W. A. Heinze, P. H. Schlueter. 
CALIFORNIA 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Assn., Fresno, H. C. Burmister. 


IOWA 


Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co., Clinton, A. P. Bryant. 
Penick & Ford, Cedar Rapids, L. G. Preston. 


KENTUCKY 


United States Foil Co., Louisville, H. G. Hanks, F. A. Har- 
wood, C. B. Kniskern. 


LOUISIANA 


Lengsfield Bros., New Orleans, B. H. Lengsfield, J. H. 
Lengsfield. 
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MARYLAND 


The International Co., Baltimore, A. C. Formel, F. A. 
Formel. 

The August Maag Co., Baltimore, J. L. Leddon, Geo. H. 
Litz. 

Sugar Sanding Machine Co., Baltimore, Charles Mahan. 

Tin Decorating Co. of Baltimore, Gilbert Malone, E. B. 
Mower. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


W. G. Ahern, Boston, W. G. Ahern. 

Joseph Burnett Co., Boston, George H. Burnett. 

Carter, Rice & Co., Boston, T. T. Maloney, J. N. Ferguson. 

Corn Products Sales Co., Boston, Wm. A. Cahoon, W. D. 
Eaton. 

Essex Gelatine Co., Boston, Lewis B. Esmond, R. E. 
McFarland. 

Hampden Glazed Paper & Card Co., Holyoke, A. M. 
Chalmers. 

National Equipment Co., Springfield, H. C. Baum, A. L. 
Bausman, D. C. Cottrell, B. E. C. Gillette, Frank S. 
Moulton, Frank H. Page, C. B. Turner, Walter F. 
Walker, George Bausman, Kenneth B. Page. 

H. A. Johnson Co., Boston, Austin R. Turner. 

Merrow Bros., Inc., Boston, Harold K. Merrow, Ernest F. 
Merrow. 

Oldmill Paper Products Corp., Boston, R. J. Develin. 

Package Machinery Co., Springfield, Alden French, George 
A. Mohlman, Roger L. Putnam. 

Revere Sugar Refinery, Boston, Worcester Proudfoot. 

Thompson Box Co., Cambridge, T. H. Thompson. 

Universal Candy and Chocolate Machinery Co., Carl J. 
Clemens. 


MICHIGAN 


Foote & Jenks, Jackson, C. R. Foster, C. H. Redding, T. 
J. Torjusen. 
MINNESOTA 


Buckbee Brehm Co., Minneapolis, Chas. Fleischer, G. H. 
Knowles, August Kaiser. 


MISSOURI 


Anheuser-Busch, St. Louis, Chas. H. Lorenz, Homer F. 
Ziegler. 

Blanke Baer Extract & Preserving Co., St. Louis, Samuel 
Harold Baer. 

M. A. Brown Paper Box Co., St. Louis, Fred E. S’Renco. 

Confectioner’s Equipment Co., Kansas City, C. W. Jackson. 

Monsanto Chemical Works, St. Louis, Harry B. Miles. 

F. J. Schleicher Paper Box Co., St. Louis, B. F. Fischer, 
Allan K. Schleicher, Louis H. Schleicher. 


NEW JERSEY 


Bentz Engineering Corp., Newark, W. E. Lowell, A. L. 
Leuders. 
Royal Cocoa Co., Camden, Charles H. Schumacher. 


NEW YORK 


Addison Lithographing Co., Rochester, Wm. S. Addison 
(Guest). 

Bendix Paper Co., New York City, Paul Bendix, Harvey 
D. Bodwell, Robert H. Harding, Chas. W. Kingsbury, 
F. B. Ludwig, R. L. Magaw. 

American Can Co., New York City, Edmund Hoffman, Sr., 
Edmund Hoffman, Jr., Louis A. Trevison. 

American Machine & Foundry Co., Brooklyn, Thos. F. 
Du Piux. 

The Best Foods, Inc., New York City, Geo. A. Brown, 
Wesley Plath. 

Beech-Nut Foil Co., Brooklyn, J. P. Macauley, H. A. 
Mollers. 

W. J. Bush & Co., Inc., New York City, Frank M. Groccia. 

Crown Fruit & Extract Co., New York City, John T. Barry, 
W. E. Larkin. 


Burgess Supply Co., Inc., New York City, Roy J. Burgess, 
C. G. Magruder. 

Candy & Chocolate Equipment Co., New York City, Alex 
Hart, Jr. 

Corn Products Refining Co., New York City, C. C. Van 
Buskirk, John S. Eisman, Edward E. Van Sickle. 

Dry Milk Co., New York City, B. F. Fardy, H. W. Walker. 

Daarnhouwer & Co., Inc., Waldemar Muller. 

American Sugar Refining Co., New York City, William 
Van W. Warren. 

Birn & Wachenheim, New York City, E. S. Birn. 

Thomas W. Dunn Co., New York City, F. E. Hollweg. 

Fred S. Carver, New York City, Fred S. Carver. 

Ferguson & Haas, Inc., New York City, Edward Haas, 
A. B. Hull. 

Fritzsche Bros., Inc., New York City, Dudley P. Fellows, 
George L. Ringel, Arthur W. McKay. 

Habicht, Braun & Co., New York City, G. Franklin Gruber, 
Luther E. Gruber. 

Henle Wax Paper Mfg. Co., New York City, James M. 
Hayward, Sidney Jacobson, F. Jay MacCormack, Ken- 
neth C. D, Staley. 

Willard C. Hawes & Co., Inc., New York City, Maurice 
C. Hill. 

Ideal Wrapping Machine Co., Middletown, Mortimer 
Mac Vitter. 

H. Kohnstamm & Co., New York City, Ludwig Lader, 
Harold Weil. 

Lehmaier Schwartz & Co., Inc., New York City, L. S, 
Siegel. 

L. A. Liebs Co., Inc., Ralph L. Seligman. 

Limpert Bros., Inc., New York City, John Limpert. 

Knust-Tooker, Inc., New York City, George C. Tooker. 

Kay White Products, Inc., New York City, N. W. White. 

Marcone & Co., Inc., New York City, Joseph Marcone. 

Milligan & Higgins Gelatine Co., New York City, Charles 
Blake, L. T. Dutten. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co., New York City, Dr. Fred 
E. Beecher, Frank W. Green, John Young, C. E. Blakely. 

The Nulomoline Co., James P. Booker, Chas. Fahrenkamp, 
James A. King. 

Panick & Ford Sales Co., David P. O’Connor. 

Emil Pick, New York City, Emil Pick. 

von Dannenberg & Co., New York City, Richard von 
Dannenberg. 

Harold A. Sinclair, New York City, H. T. Hall, Harold A. 
Sinclair, H. H. Sinclair. 

Schall & Co., New York City, C. Edward Mader. 

C. Schroeter, Inc., New York City, Otto G. Vollmer. 

Snyder & Wheeler, New York City, Frank D. Clearman. 

Union Confectionery Machinery Co., New York City, Her- 
man Greenberg, Joseph Greenberg. 

Wood & Selick, Inc.,. New York City, E. S. Chennoweth, 
George A. Jenkins. 

John Werner & Sons, Inc., Rochester, Theodore Werner. 

Widmayer & Jungling, New York City, F. W. Widmayer. 

A. D. Shoup Co., New York and Chicago, H. L. Dikeman 
(Guest), J. S. Leigh. 

George Haugwitz, New York City (Guest). 

American Machine & Foundry Co., Brooklyn, Charles Arelt 
(Guest), George Arbogast (Guest), Fritz Holst (Guest). 

Merrell Soule Co., Syracuse, J. F. Magruder (Guest). 

Bramley Machinery Corp., New York City, S. Bramley 
Moore (Guest). 

Frederic W. Murphy Laboratories, New York City, Fred- 
eric W. Murphy (Guest). 

Stevenson & Wettach, New York City, W. U. Stevenson, 
A. G. Wettach (Guests). 

Warner Sugar Refining Co., New York City, C. V. House 
(Guest). 

Improved Package Co., New York City, W. L. Stevens 
(Guest). 

Wallerstein Laboratories, New York City, C. W Nordland 
(Guest). 

Wright & Graham Co., New York, J. R. Fridlington. 
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OHIO 


Ball Cream Beater Co., Dayton, R. F. Monahan. 
The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ben B. George. 
The Rheinstrom Bros. Co., Cincinnati, Henry B. Barr, 
Joseph Shiff, Melville S. Weilman. 
Smith Scale Co., Columbus, A. C. McIntyre (Guest). 
United Paper Box Co., Cleveland, Eugene E. Davis 
(Guest). 
PENNSYLVANIA 


John M. Driver Co., Philadelphia, John M. Driver. 
Franklin Sugar Refining Co., Philadelphia, Jas. J. Sleigh. 
Ketterlinus Litho. Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Guy F. Bauer. 
Thos. Mills & Bro., Inc., Philadelphia, John G. Mills, 
George M. Mills, G. Thos. Mills. 
Henry H. Ottens Mfg. Co., Inc., Philadelphia, John A. 
Quill, William E. Weber. 
C. F. Simonin’s Son, Inc., Philadelphia, J. E. Hill. 
Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Edwin J. Mejia 
(Guest). 
WASHINGTON 


B. Honywill, Bruce 


Crescent Mfg. Co., Seattle, F. 
Hurtman. 


WISCONSIN 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, A. M. Marsh. 

Milwaukee Label & Seal Co., Milwaukee, E. H. Corrigan. 

Milwaukee Printing Co., Milwaukee, C. D. Ackerman, 
Charles Ebert, Roy E. Hanson, William Heller. 

Racine Conf. Machinery Co., Racine, Geo. D. Zirker., 

Shellmar. Products Co., Milwaukee, Bert W. Martin. 

Val Blatz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Jos. L. Dietz (Guest). 


ENGLAND 
Forgrove Mchy. Co., Leeds, Jas. B. McKeage (Guest). 


Officials of Trade Organizations 


C: J. Bodley, President, Conf. Biscuit and Choc. Industries 
of Canada, Toronto. 

W. C. Diven, Secretary, Ohio Confectioners Club and The 
Central Club. 

Thomas J. Hickey, General Counsel, National Confection- 
ers’ Association. 

Olin Jacobs, Secretary, New England Manuf. Confection- 
ers’ Assn., Boston. 

S. F. Meffley, Secretary, Chicago Association of Candy Job- 
bers, Chicago. 

O. L. Moore, Secretary, Society of Manufacturing Confec- 
tioners, Chicago. 

Wm. R. Moore, Secretary, Eastern Mfgrs. of Conf. and 
Choc., New York City. 

Fred G. Taylor, Secretary, Western Confectioners’ Asso- 
ciation. 

William Barnard, Secretary, Wooden Pail Mfgrs., Fitch- 


burg, Mass. 
Trade Publications 


Boyles Candy Publications, Chicago, Emmet Boyles. 

Confectioners Journal, Philadelphia, M. H. Garber, Eugene 
M. Pharo, Louis W. Roesch. 

Confectioners Review, Cincinnati, Richard H. Sheehan, Guy 
W. Whitcomb. 

International Confectioner, New York City, George V. 
Harvey. 

The Manufacturing Confectioner and the Manufacturing 
Confectioners’ Blue Book, Chicago, Earl R. Allured, M. 
B. Kovnat, Ralph G. Wells, R. W. Younie. 

The Northwestern Confectioner, Milwaukee, Af¥a H. Cook. 

Sweets Pub. Co., Atlanta, Ga., A. S. Rose, J. M. Clark. 

Western Confectioner, San Francisco, W. D. Ward, Jay 
Kogler. 


Miscellaneous 


C. E. Riddle, Baltimore. 

James S. Bell, Newton Centre. 

John C. Frohn, Boston. 

Walter E. Hughes, Jr., Amherst, Mass. 

G. Albern & Son, Brooklyn, W. M. Albern. 

The Blackman Co., New York City, Ray Gills. 

W. T. Grant Co., New York City, E. S. Crane. 

Lang & Oschant, Oswego, Oscar F. Granland. 

Bard & Margolies, Inc., New York City, I. M. Margolies. 


New York Americah, New York City, T. C. Fulten, F. 
Burley Dillon. 

Rayner & Stonington, Inc., New York City, Samuel Y. 
Coyne. 

George A. Mendes & Co., New York City, J. C. Wahmann. 

Broomfield-Hancox Co., Philadelphia, Leslie Broomfield. 

H. F. Regenthal & Son, York, Pa., John Regenthal, Wil- 
liam Regenthal. : 

W. Parker Jones, Washington representative. 


SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE: 


Firms Reg- 
Represented istrations 


Manufacturing Confectioners (No. of firms represented) 
Individuals representing above candy firms 

Manufacturers of Chocolate (firms represented) 
Individuals representing above chocolate mfgrs. 

Confectionery Supply and Equipment Firms (other than 


olate mfgrs.) 


Individuals representing above supply firms 


Secretaries of Trade Organizations 


Trade Publications 8; their representatives 


Miscellaneous registrations 
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The Seventh Annual Convention of the Confectionery, Biscuit and Chocolate Industries of Canada. 


Convention of Canadian Confectioners 


AST month in Toronto, King Edward Hotel, 
the Confectionery, Biscuit and Chocolate 
Industries held their seventh annual convention. 
It was a live meeting. Definite steps toward a 
campaign for extending and uplifting the con- 





fectionery industry of Canada were taken. The 
address of the retiring president, Morden Neil- 
son, is alive with constructive suggestions and 
workable ideas for market expansion and rais- 
ing the standards of the industry. 

















Executive Officers of the Confectionery, Biscuit and Chocolate Industries of Canada: 
From left to Right—C. J. Bodley, Secretary-Treasurer and General panne of the Association, Toronto, Ont.; L. St. 


Mars, First Vice-President (Viau Freres, Ltd., Montreal, Que.) Colin Currie, 


resident (D. S. Perrin Co., Ltd.) London, 


Ont.; Frank O’Connor, Second Vice-President (Laura Secord Co.) Toronto, Ont.; Morden Neilson, Retiring President 


(Willian Neilson, Ltd.) Toronto, Ont. 





The Exhibitors 


at the Exposition of the National Confectioners’ Association 


The following manufacturers and importers of confectioners’ 
supplies and equipment exhibited at the N. C. A. 
Exposition, Boston, June 1-5. 


The names in bold face type with page numbers indicate those whose 
advertisements appear in this issue. They are grouped on the pages 
immediately following this list. 


Page 

Allis-Chalmers Co. Huhn Manufacturing Co. 
Aluminum Co, of America. Hy-Sil Mfg. Co. 
American Can Co. Ideal Wrapping Machine Co. 
American Machine & Foundry Co. CE VCS eheit bedansay cee oes ese 40, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. The H. A. Johnson Co. 
The Aridor Co. Kay-White Products, Inc. 
Atlantic Gelatine Co. E. R. Knott Machine Co. 
Associated Cooperage Industries of America. H. Kohnstamm & Co., Inc 
Wood Pail Manufacturers’ Assn. Lehmaier, Schwartz & Co. 
Bendix Paper Company. The August Maag Co. 
Betts P Co. Magnus Mabee & Reynard. 

father F. Miller 
Blackmer Rotary Pump Co. Mechanics’ Apron & Towel Supply Co. 
Blanke-Baer Extract & Preserving Co. II IE I a oh ee vt wedeceeeen 4h 
Boston Consolidated ‘Gas Co. The David J. Molloy Co. 
E, J. Brach National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
M. A. Brown Paper Box Co. National Art Co. 
Breuker & Kessler. National Bundle Tyer Co. 
Brunhoff Mfg. Co. National Equipment Co. ................... 38, 39 
Buckbee-Brehm Co. Newcraft Sales Go:, Inc. 
B. H, Bunn Co, New England Paper Box Co. 
Jos. Burnett Co. II FM Soin a cece ccs csenvessges aa 


Clinton Corn i fe Refining Co. Henry H. Ottens Mfg. Co 
Confectioners’ Equipment Co., Machinery. I ER Machinery ing 


Consolidated Steel Strapping Co. 

Continental Paper Bag & Mills Corp. rreige wm Sa 
W. M. Craig Sales Company. mad ng “0K mpeny 
srescess Sire Se F, J. Schleicher Paper Box Co. 
Crystal Gelatine Company 


Dennison Mfg. Co H. Schultz & Co. 
Denali: 3, Deaake, Seaman Container Sales Corp. 


Thos. W. Dunn Co. Shellman Products Co. 


A. D. Shoup Co. 
Du Pont Cellophane Co., Inc. Harold Sinclair 


Eastern Advertising Company. Smith Scale Co. 
Eastern Traffic Bureau. Stadler Photographing Co. 
Eppelsheimer & Co. A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 
Wm. J. Stange Co. 
Ferguson & Haas, Inc. Nathan M. Stone Co. 
Finnell System, Inc. Sugar Sanding Machine Co. 
Fleischmann Transportation Co. Sunland Sales Co-Operative Assn. 
Foote & Jenks Geo. H. Sweetnam. 
Union Confectionery Machinery 
United Chemical & Organic Products Co 
General Electric Company. United States Foil Co. 56, and Back Cover 
Gold Brand Confectionery, Inc. Universal Candy & Chocolate Machinery Co.... 47 
Groudette Mfg. Co. Vacuum Candy Machinery Co. ................ 51 
J. W. Greer Co. P. R. Warren Co. 
Ira L. Henry Co. ohn Werner & Sons. 
H. L. Hildreth Co. ite-Stokes Co. 
The Hobart Mfg. Co. Whiting Patterson Co. 
Hoffman-Meyers Co. H. O. Wilbur & Sons. 
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s’ Association, Copley Plaza, Boston, June 4, 1925 


weather man a!so provided a typical “high cook” atmosphere for the occasion. 
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As many of those present as the photographer could round 
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p even on the shady (94°) side of the Convention building 


ciation of the United States 
tts, June 1-5, 1925 

















Greeting from Confectioners of 
Great Britain 


Delivered Before the National Confectioners Association of the United States 
in Convention at Boston, Mass. 


by Sidney W. Pascall 


James Pascall, Ltd., London, England 


T GIVES very great pleasure to me 
to receive an invitation to speak a 
word of greeting to you from our 
fellow manufacturers in Great 
Britain. About a month ago | was 
speaking to our convention in London. Our 
convention has not been quite so successful as 
yours. It has pursued rather a checkered his- 
tory with an effort to undertake rather ambi- 
tiously to cover all the sections of the trade, 
the manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers and 

commercial travelers, so to speak, represented. 

I am sorry that we have not secured quite the 
whole-hearted support of the manufacturers 
that we should have wished. I think one of the 
reasons is that in some of the earlier meetings, 
some of our manufacturers were inclined to 
think that the retailers’ representatives were 
rather inclined to take advantage of the pro- 

ceedings by baiting and teasing the manufactur- 
ers present instead of pursuing wider problems 
from complete sections of the trade. 

I was told the last time I was in America a 
few years ago that one of my countrymen who 
came over here, reached New York, and at once 
was sent on to Detroit to collect something. 
When he got there he was told it was not there, 
that he had to go to Chicago. ‘When he did 
not find it in Chicago he was sent to Minne- 
apolis but in Minneapolis he found it was not 
there. and so he was sent from place to place 
until finally he reached the Pacific Coast. He 
returned and said, ‘‘Who did you say discov- 
ered this country?’’ ‘‘Christopher Columbus.’’ 
‘‘And do you consider it was clever of him?’’ 
‘*We do regard it as something of an achieve- 
ment.’’ ‘‘I do not think it is at all clever. | 
don’t see how in the dickens he could have 
missed it.’’ I feel somewhat like this. Having 
found my way once to America and come across 
to your convention at Atlantic City it seemed 
extremely difficult to avoid the event even if I 
wished to do it—this great national gathering 
of yourselves this year at Boston. 

I had to speak to our convention a month ago 
about confectionery as a national asset, and I 
do not think that I need dwell upon it here, 
beeause we had such an admirable address this 
afternoon at the Rotary Club from Mr. Wil- 
liamson of Chicago, which was addressed to the 





Sidney W. Pascall 


general public and which held up the banner of 
the candy trade in a most vigorous and admir- 
able way. But I think we all of us want to take 
just a lesson from Mr. Williamson’s address. 
It isn’t enough to be sure we are a national 
asset ourselves. It is a thing we want to im- 
press upon our fellow-citizens of the commu- 
nity. Frequently we have to stand up, in our 
country, for our rights and win our reasonable 
profits as traders, and if we impress upon the 
public at large that we are not a luxury trade, 
not a parasitic industry, but a great, national 
asset, a real food trade, a trade presenting 
something of value, a bit of employment which 
is of value to hundreds and thousands of good 
citizens, we should be able to secure their sup- 
port in resisting the unjust, unwise and unfair 
attacks of legislators. 

We find in our country that we are again and 
again attacked more particularly in the summer 
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season of the year when the weather gets to be 
really hot. I am told it will be hot here pres- 
ently. (Laughter.) People write to the news- 
papers to say that the whole nation is being 
ruined, their teeth destroyed, by too great con- 
sumption of candy. We fight these people and 
deal with them but they always try it again. 
Like a man who indulges in a holiday, they 
move unsteadily from bar to bar, so these peo- 
ple move from square to square. In our own 
country we believe that a tremendous amount 
depends upon the individual. A tremendous 
amount depends upon the individual trader do- 
ing his bit. ‘We are believers in organization, 
but we are very proud of our average man in 
the trade, and particularly of our great men 
in the trade, for like you we have our great lead- 
ers, men of national position, men of outstand- 
ing merit whose names carry weight in the com- 
munity. We have lost two of them just in the 
last year or so—George Chadwick and Joseph 
Rounds. Of Joseph it is very finely said—l 
think no man in the trade has a greater, truer 
and nobler epitaph. 
He held the lamp of truth so low that none could 
miss the way, 
And yet so high to bring in sight that picture of 
the world’s great life 
And raising up the lamp between; the hand that 
held it scarcely seen. 

At the present time we are troubled from 
time to time by the competition of factories. 
While the conditions of manufacturing are not 
what they should be, whether hygienic condi- 
tions or cleanliness, and are not what they are 
in all the best and most decent factories in the 
country, every now and then there is a scare in 
the newspapers and that does harm, not only 
to the persons who are doing the injury, but 
to the trade as a whole. 

We feel if we had some means of keeping 
these unworthy people out of the trade, of bring- 
ing them into line, we would be better off. We 
should have some system of license whereby 
the factory was licensed first for the protection 
of food. It seems to me an absolute offense 
that factories so totally unfit and unsuited in 
every way should be permitted to produce 
vandy. I would prefer infinitely that the trade 
should take it into its own hands, that the pub- 
lie would trust to give a guarantee and have an 
inspector so that factories possessing a certifi- 
cate could be confidently relied upon by the pub- 
lic. It may be that the government would take 
it up. I always prefer to keep things in the 
hands of the trade if I possibly can. That is 
a very strong feeling that we have in our coun- 
try. 

These scares of poisonous candy, candy with 
harmful, injurious material in it does infinite 
harm to the little children, and is a thing that 
should be abolished if we are to secure and 
maintain the public confidence. You all know 





the story about the farmer who refused his 
guest’s request to pick off a hornet from the 
side df its nest with a crack of the whip because, 
as he said, ‘‘They are organized.’’ That is 
what you are, well organized, and that is why 
you as well as our own organization in my own 
country are able to do things for the trade be- 
‘ause it is even finding great men of a higher 
average, every man trying to produce his own 
line and make the best goods in the best way he 
ean. After all if you add 1 and 1 together, it 
is one of those cases where it makes more than 
2, facilitates your organization, you gain in 
strength and health, and the things you have 
in common, and are able to accomplish all sorts 
of things that you could not do singly. I feel 
very often we get unjustly blamed. 

The poor and helpless consumer. I feel that 
there is rather too much fuss made about the 
consumer. It is quite true the consumer is our 
customer and the customer should never be 
robbed. The customer exists for us to render 
the best service we can; but I maintain the con- 
sumer has a duty to us just as we have a duty 
to the consumer. If the consumer is always out 
to pay the very lowest price he can regardless 
of quality and conditions of production, regard- 
less of the inherent quality of the line, the con- 
sumer is becoming his own worst enemy, and in 
supporting poor conditions of trade and in en- 
couraging us not to keep up the quality of our 
goods, and give him the very finest values in the 
world, I believé we can call upon the consumer 
to stand up for himself and help us in our 
efforts to better him. 

It is with the very greatest pleasure that I 
bring you our greetings—the greetings of my 
fellow manufacturers of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. We look across the sea and learn how 
much we have in common with you. Two years 
ago I read the suggestion that there is not a 
sphere of operation in international affairs that 
America might not well take a part in. I am 
rejoiced to know that America has taken that 
action and helped Europe very largely towards 
settling up the international situation. We are 
very grateful to you and render you great honor 
for what you have done. We believe much still 
remains to be done. Just as the situation de- 
veloped with the French and Italians, the gen- 
eral European situation has to be regularized. 
It can only be settled if you continue along the 
path you have so nobly chosen, and which I 
honestly trust that you will pursue. I gladly 
bear testimony to the infinite relief that has 
passed over my country and all the countries of 
Kurope, where they have realized the fine part 
that the American people, acting through their 
government, has taken, and I firmly believe if 
you continue in that path and cooperate that we 
shall have a settled world where we can grow 
those fruits of peace upon which alone the pros- 
perity and happiness of the people depends. 
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New Patents 

1,537,669. Method of Making Candy Shells. 
Charles R. Griffith, New York, N. Y. Filed Dec. 
5, 1923. Serial No. 678,721. 6 Claims. (Cl.—107 
54.) 

1. The method of making a chocolate shell con- 
sisting of pouring molten chocolate into a mold, 
placing a cover having an opening therein of less 
diameter than that of the open end of said mold 
over said mold, inverting said mold with said cover 
and allowing the greater part of the molten choco- 
late to drain from said mold, re-inverting said mold 
and cover, allowing the chocolate to set, removing 
said cover, and removing the shell from said mold. 

2. The method of making a hollow chocolate 
shell, having an opening in the base thereof com- 
prising casting a molten chocolate shell in the same 
manner as though it were to be made solid, and 
inverting the casting while allowing said casting 
to drain only near the center thereof. 

1,536,943. Machine for Coating Sweetmeats. As- 
bjorn Sonsthagen, Leytonstone, England. Filed 
Mar. 15, 1923. Serial No. 625,298. 12 Claims. (C1. 
91—3.) 

1. In a machine for coating sweetmeats the 
combination of an elongate trough for the coating 
material having a discharge opening extending 
lengthwise thereof; and a bar positioned in said 
opening and spaced away from each side of the 
opening extending the full length of the opening 
and movable laterally thereof for thereby providing 
double-stream flow of material through the opening. 





News Digest 


The Postum Cereal Company of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, banqueted more than one hundred sales- 
men and wholesale manufacturers in Denver re- 
cently for the purpose of introducing their Post 
3ran Chocolate Bar which was placed on the Den- 
ver market through an intensive campaign. A num- 
ber of officials of the Postum Cereal Company were 
present, including N. H. Hargraves, general man- 
ager of the confectionery department, who is well 
known to this industry. 

New York State Industrial Commissioner gave 
out the following statistics recently: There were 
60,000 fewer workers engaged in manufacturing in 
New York state during April, 1925, than for April, 
1924. The average wage paid to all employees in 
the confectionery ‘and ice cream business in New 
York state was $20.37; in New York City alone it 
was $20.47. The average wage per week to men 
in the state at large was $25.07, while women re- 
ceived an average of $13.51. 

Henry Wenz, well known chocolate manufactur- 
er of Boston, has moved into his new factory at 
36-42 Broadway, South Boston. 

The Euclid Candy Co., Cleveland, has appointed 


an advertising agency to handle their account and 


are preparing for increased sales through advertis- 
ing support for Love Nest. 

J. N. Collins, President of J. N. Collins Company, 
Minneapolis, gave an interview to Printer’s Ink re- 
cently on how he has merchandised Collins’ Honey 
Scotch. It is a fascinating story of a well-known 
specialty whose demand was built for permanence 
and not “flash-in-the-pan candy,” as Mr. Collins 
puts it. Mr. Collins has made an outstanding suc- 
cess of his product. Last year he opened his sec- 
ond factory in Philadelphia for eastern distribution. 

In connection with his address on merchandis- 
ing a specialty at the annual convention of the N. 
C. A. in Boston this month, Mr. Collins gave some 
interesting chapters from his own experience in 
building a success for Honey Scotch. It is else- 
where in this issue. 

The American Food Journal, in their review of 
recent state legislation pertaining to food products 
gives: “Candy, Gum: North Carolina House Bill 
690 imposes a 10 per cent retail sales tax upon candy 
selling at 80 cents and more per pound; a 1 per cent 
retail sales tax upon 5 cent chewing gum and a 20 
per cent retail sales tax upon gum selling for more 
than 5 cents.” 

Herbert H. Mueller is the new secretary of the 
Cincinnati Candy Association. He succeeds Robert 
M. Dederich, who recently resigned. Mr. Mueller 
is well qualified to carry on the efficient organiza- 
tion begun by Mr. Dederich. He is familiar with 
the industries of Cincinnati, having served as a rep- 
resentative of the Technical Advisory Corporation 
of New York in making a survey of Cincinnati's 
industries, consuming power of its markets, sources 
of materials, labor supply, capital and banking 
facilities, etc. 

U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, \adison, Wis- 
consin, have just completed their short course in 
boxing and crating. This course was attended by 
many representatives of manufacturing concerns 
who take advantage of the instruction given in the 
most efficient design and construction in boxes and 
crates. Another course will be given in September. 

Gordon Stewart has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Park & Tilford, New 
York. He was formerly general manager of the 
candy division. In his new work he will have 
complete charge of the candy, cigars, perfumery 
and druggists’ sundries divisions and of the retail 
stores operated by the company.—Printer’s Ink. 

Edwin B. Linabury has bought the Thorpe Candy 
Co., of Jackson, Michigan. Mr. Linabury assumes 
active management of the company which will re- 
tain the old name. 

Jokn P. Crowley, one of the owners of the Sioux 
Candy Company, Sioux City, lowa, passed away at 
his home May 24th. Mr. Crowley has been an 
active member of the firm since it was organized 


in 1920. 
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All that is left of a wonderful castle The strength of Mid-West cor- 
in Spain, built during the Middle SS rugated shipping boxes is the 
Ages.—A strong, supporting Arch. Z strength of the'perfect arch. 


You Can DEPEND Upon Mid-West Boxes 


You can depend upon Mid-West Boxes. 

You can depend upon their design. 

You can depend upon the quality of materials in 
them. 

You can depend upon their construction. 

You can depend upon the engineering behind 
them 

You can depend upon their performance. 

You can depend upon their high corrugations to 
absorb the shocks. 

You can depend upon them to guard the safety of 
your goods, when they are beyond your pro- 
tection. 

You can depend upon Mid-West Boxes. 


The increasing use of Mid-West Boxes in Write for our free illustrated ‘‘Perfect Package’’ data 
your field ee octal due to their filling a 


need—BET book. Tells you all about dependable Mid-West Boxes 


MID-WEST BOX COMPANY 


General Offices Factories 
18th Floor, Room 51 ANDERSON, INDIANA 


CONWAY BLDG., CHICAGO KOKOMO, INDIANA 
; CHICAGO 
Corrugated Fibre CLEVELAND, Oh10 


Board Products FAIRMONT, W. VA. 








